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Of her stat HAYTI. 

er Within hel REVOLUTION. There is in the New York Courier 


and Enquirer, a translation from the ‘Courier des 
> firmness tof Estats Unis,” of an exposition by sundry citizens of 
hO profess to Hayti, of the revolution now in progress in that is- 
Jand. It declares that the people are in arms against 

esident Boyer, who, for twenty-five years, has been 
exercising tyranny and rapacity, and has even cor- 
rupted the courts of justice. The senate labored in 
vain to abolish the presidency for life, and now the 

ople have arisen to over hrow the government of 
Bo er, and to obtain a new constitution, 
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13,770 he minds of the people had been prepared by se- 
11,726 Bi ret movements at Cayes, whence a manifesto was 
oa issued, calling upon them to rally, and put down the 

932 reign of the intolerable chief. ’ 
1,249 On the 28th of January, Charles Herard nominat- 
—— [ed by the people’s committee as chief executive, rais- 
28,362 ed the standard at his plantation, near Cayes. He 
as ‘eethed | rallied at first but one hundred men. He addressed 
They a general Borgella, governor of Cayes, to mediate; but 
'3 19.493, (he and Inginac and a few other aristocrats, divide the 
spoils of the people among themselves, their relations, 
brought oveMand even their valets. General Borgella issued, on 
the 29th, an order, declaring Herard a traitor. On 
. , fathe 30th he marched against the insurgents, and they 
ees. * a fell back, and received aid from several generals and 
ith a oteag regiments of the national troops; and since that time, 
ob by which one-half of Boyer’s troops, and of the national guards, 


have joined Herard’s troops. 
On the 25th of February, a battle was fought one 
-Mleague from Jeremie, and the insurgents were com-| 
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been produc, pletely successful. The insurgents are about fifteen 
y the remova : The le pede Be 3) 

for that city thousand strong. 1e fetter thus concludes: 

ust ground off. “In short, the revolution now is inaugurated in the 
inting in bis four quarters of the island of Hayti. ‘The fall of the 
of whom wemtyrant is inevitable. 
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“God has cursed him and his, and it is evident he 
protects the cause of the people and of liberty. 

“The army of the people marches on the capital, 
where Royer and his family are fortifying themselves 
withsome men of his guard, who are devoted to 
him, and some adherents he has obtained, by sacrifi- 
cing the general good. 

“The suecess of the cause of the people will not 
only be in favor of Jiberty, civilization, the advance- 
hent and felicity of the Haytien nation, but it must 
also accelerate the triumph of the cause of eman- 
cipation. 

“Hayti is, in all respects, the Queen of the New 
World, and she must produce all the impulses to- 
wards the black race and the American race. 

“Jeremie, the lst March, 1843. 

“The revolutionary troops have not yet attacked 
the city, but still remained encamped at Leogane.— 
The cause of the inactivity 1s stated to be that one 
division of their forces had proceeded to Aux Cayes, 
Which had surrendered to them after some hard 
fighting. It was then on its return march to join the 
main body, and immediately afterwards, the whole 
15,000 strong would march upon Port au Prince — 
Boyer had but 4,000 men to oppose them. He was 
actively engaged in strengthening the forts about the 
city, and digging entrenchments; being determined, 
tis said, to resist to the last. Four days previous to 
¢ departure of Captain Smith, Boyer issued a pro- 
clamation, giving permission to all females that de- 
w ‘red it, to embark on board the shipping in the har- 

or, or go to the country; previously, noone had been 
allowed to leave the city. 

Y private letters from respectable sources, we 
Hearn that the people of Port au Prince generally 
desire the success of the Patriots—as the revolution- 
sts call themselves—and that, as these have hitherto 
abstained from pillage, they are not under so much 
alarm as they were in regard to the safety of their 
Property, on the revolutionists obtaining possession 
% the town. A conviction is felt that when the 
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of the merchants had placed such of their property 
as was valuable on board the shipping in the harbor, 
except the English, who trusted to the protection of 
the British flag, and the three ships of wat of their 
nation in the harbor. 


CALIFORNIA AND SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

We are indebted to a friend for information from 
the Pacific. received across the Isthmus of Darien. 
The dates from California are to the latter part of 
December. Business was very bad, owing, in a 
great measure to Com. Jones’s ‘faux pas” in taking 
Monterey, and events growing out of the same. 

The U. S. frigate United States arrived at Honolu- 
lu on the 5th of Dec. and remained in port on the 7th, 
to sail for California and Mexico. [ Bost. Daily Adv. 

WEST INDIES. 

Seconp Eartuquake in THE West Inpigs. The 
Charleston Patriot of Wednesday afternoon says: ‘We 
learn from Capt. Smith, of the schr. Francis Canaday, 
arrived this morning, that a second shock of an earth- 
quake was experienced at the north part of Guada- 
loupe on the 3d inst. Atthe time the captain ofa 
vessel off the North Point of the Island stated that it 
shook his vessel with such severity that it was with 
difficulty the crew could keep their feet. A dense 
cloud of smoke ascended from the vicinity of Basse- 
terre, and serious fears were entertained for the safety 
of that place. It was quite sickly et Point Petre, caus- 
ed from the offensiveness of the ruins of the town.” 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Moses ©. Good, attorney of the U. States for the 
western district of Virginia, in the place of William 
Kenney, resigned. 

Weston F. Birch, marshall of the United States for 
the district of Missouri. 








CONSUL. The president has recognized Charles 
Louis Kuster as vice consul of Russia for the port of 
Baltimore. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE. The New York AI- 
bion states that the British commissioners, for run- 
ning the boundary line in accordance with the treaty 
of Washington, are Lieut. Colonel Estcourt, two as- 
tronomers, (Captain Robinson and Lieut. Phipps, R. 


E.) two surveyors, (Captain Broughton, R. E., and | 


Mr. James Featherstonhaugh,) and Mr. Scott, secre- 
tary, with twelve sappers and miners. They will leave 
England in the next steamer for Boston, April 4th. 


EXCITEMENT IN THE AROOSTOOK TER- 
RITORY. We learn from a statement in the Ban- 
gor Whig that a person named Daniel Savage, was 
arrested by a British officer on the 11th inst., in. the 
plantation of Hancock, on the south side of St. John 
River, and consequently within the limits of Maine, 
as defined by the late treaty. [tseems that the event 
produced a great excitement, and that the citizens, 
assisted by Captain Webster, commanding the U. S. 
troops at Fort Kent, turned out to the rescue of the 
captive. A public meeting was held, and resolutions 
passed complaining of the inroad upon the state, and 
a representation of the case has been sent to the state 
legislature. 





ACTS OF CONGRESS. 

GOLD AND SILVER COIN. An act regulating the cur- 
rency of foreign gold and silver coins inthe U. States: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage 
of this act the following gold foreign coins shall pass 
current as money within the United States, and be 
receivable by weight, for the. payment of all debts 
and demanus, at the rates following, that is to say: 
The gold coins of Great Britain, of not less than 
nine hundred and fifteen and a half thousandths in 
fineness, at ninety-four cents and six-tenths of a 
cent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of France, 
of not less than eight hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sandths in fineness, at ninety-two cents and nine- 


than eight hundred and ninety-seven thousandths in 
fineness and four hundred and fifteen grains in weight, 
at one hundred cents each, and the five franc pieces 
of France, of not Jess than nine hundred thou- 
sandths in fineness, and three hundred and eighty- 
four grains in weight, at ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the secretary of the treasury to cause 
assays of the coins made current by this act tobe 
had at the mint of the United States, at least once 
in every year, and to make report of the result 
thereof to congress... 

Approved March 3, 1843. 


TREATY BETWEEN THE U.Srares anv G. Briraw. 
An act [No. 28,} to provide for carrying into effect 
the treaty between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, concluded at Washington on the ninth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the commissioner to be ap- 
pointed on the part of the United States for the pur- 
pose of running, tracing and marking certain parts of 
the boundary line between the United States and the 
British possessions in North America, according to 
the sixth article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, concluded on the ninth of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
shall be allowed and paid asalary at the rate of three 
thousand dollars per annum; and the said commis- 
sioner may employ a clerk, who shall be allowed and 
paid a salary at the rate of one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum: Provided, That the salaries 
of said officers shall not commence until they shall 
have been severally ordered into service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the president of the United States to cause 
any one or more of the officers of the corps of topo- 
graphical engineers, as the publie service may re- 
quire, to be employed to aid and assist the said com- 
ro gor in running, tracing, and marking the said 

ine. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the pay- 
ment of the said salaries, and for other expenses of 
said commission, including the purchase or repair of 
instruments, wages.to persons employed, and other 
contingencies, there be appropriated, out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid in equal 
moieties tothe states of Maine and Massachusetts, in 
conformity with the provision of the fifth article of 
the said treaty. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall] be 
the duty of the proper officers of the treasury to 
audit and pay the accounts of the statesof Maine 
and Massachusetts for all claims for expenses in- 
curred by them in protecting the heretofore disputed 
territory on the northeastern frontier of the United 
States, and making a survey thereof, as provided by 
the fifth articleof said treaty: and the sum of not 
exceeding ten thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two dollars and ninety-five cents for Massachusetts, 
and two hundred and six thousadd nine hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and seventy-nine cents for Maine, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, in satisfaction of 
said accounts. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the president of the United States in 
execution of the provisions of the eighth article of 
said treaty, to apply so much of the naval appropria- 
tions as may be necessary therefor, to the prepara- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of the naval force 
therein stipulated to be employed on the coast of Af- 
rica by the United States. 

Approved, March 3, 1843. 


Cuina aND THE Unirep States. An act provid- 
ing the means of future intercourse between the 
United States and the government of China. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of forty thousand 





tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 


dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated and 
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placed at the disposal of the president of the United 
States, to enable him to establish the future com- 
mercial relations between the United States and the 





- Chinese empire on terms of national equal recipro- 


city; the said sum to be accounted for by the presi- 
dent, in the manner prescribed by the act of the first 
of July, one thousand seven hundred and ninety, en- 
titled ‘‘An act providing the means of intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations;” 
Provided, That the annual compensation to any one 
person employed under this act shall not exceed the 
sum of nine thousand dollars, exclusive of outfit: 
And provided, further, That no agent shall be sent by 
virtue of this act unless he shall have been appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Approved, March 3, 1843. ! 
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THE AMISTAD. The following message in writ- 
ing was received on the 28th Feb. by the house of re- 
presentatives, from the president of the U. States, by 
the hands of John Tyler, jr. his private secretary. 

Washington, Feb. 27, 1843. 
To the house of representatives: 

] transmit to congress sundry letters which have ; 
passed between the department of state and the 
Chevelier d’Arguiz, envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of Spain near the government o 
the United States, on the subject of the schooner 
“Amistad.” since the last communication of papers 
connected with thatcase. This correspondence will 
show the general grounds on which the Spanish min- 
ister expresses dissatisfaction with the decision of the 
supreme court in that case, and the answers which 
have been made to his complaints by the department 
of state. 

In laying these papers before congress, I think it 
proper to observe that the allowance of salvage on 
the cargo does not appear to have been a subject of 
discussion in the supreme court. Salvage had been 
denied in the court below, and from that part of the 
decree no appeal had been claimed. 

The 9th article of the treaty between the United 
States and Spain provides that “all'ships and mer- 
chandise of what nature soever which shall be res- 
cued out of the hands of any pirates or robbers on 
the high seas, shall be brought into some port of 
either state, and shall be delivered to the custody of 
the officers of that port, in order to be taken care 
of, and restored entire to the true proprietor as soon 
as due and sufficient proof shall be made concerning 
the property thereof.” Thecase of the ‘‘Amistad,” 
as was decided by the court, was not a case of pira- 
cy, and therefore not within the terms of the treaty. 
Yet it was a case in which the authority of the mas- 
ter, officers, and crew of the vessel had been divested 
by force, and in that condition the vesse!, having been 
found on the coast, was brought into a port of the U. 
States; and it may deserve consideration that the 
salvors in this case were the officers and seamen ofa 
public ship. ; 

It is left to congress to consider, under these cir- 
cumstances, whether, although in strictness salvage 
may have been Jawfully due, it might not yet be wise 
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were frequent—‘What surpassing speed!’ ‘How no- 
bly she behaves!’ In fact, from our experience that 
night, (and no ship was ever more hardly tried,) we 
all pronounce her unequalled for all that aship could 
excel in. And, as for Tatnall, he is a trump; he took 
the trumpet, and worked her himself; such skill, cool- 
ness, energy and decision, have seldom been equalled. 
The most imbecile seemed to take their tone from 
him, and a sigh of fear or dismay. was not seen on 
board, though all expected their last cruise up. 
‘‘When the weather cleared, we found we were 
off Rye Beach, about four miles to southward of 
Portsmouth. On Saturday, the wind blew from the 
northward and westward and a smooth sea, when, 
by the aid of a schooner ahead to tow, we reached 
the entrance of the harbor, and there a steamer took 
us to our old moorings off the navy yard, where we 


Gosport navy yarD. The following vessels are 
_ Macedonian frigate, destined for the coast of Af- 
rica. 

Warren, sloop of war, has had new wales put on 
her and will soon be completed. 

Levant, sloop of war. 

Lexington, sloop of war, intended as a store ship 
for the African and Mediterranean squadrons equip- 
ped, ready for a crew. 

Truxton, brig of war, destined for the Mediterra- 
nean, waiting for balance of crew. 

Brandy wine, frigate, and Saint Louis sloop of war, 
destined for the China seas, both ready and waiting 
for crews—the former dropped down to the anchor- 
age off the naval hospital yesterday. 

A new brig on the stocks to be called the Perry; 
she is 105 feet between perpendiculars, and 25 feet 
moulded breadth, modelled by Mr. Humphreys, and 
is consided a beautiful vessel. [Norfolk Beacon. 
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MAINE. 
Tue Boupary Treaty. From the Kennebec Jour- 
nal we learn that a joint committee of twelve mem- 
bers of the legislature of Maine having been appoint- 
ed to consider the subject of the boundary treaty, 
six of the twelve members made an elaborate report 
upon it, in which the administration (but especially 
Mr. Webster) is censured for negotiating such a trea- 
ty, and the Maine ‘‘commissioners” roughly handled 
for their agency in relation to it. Those members 
who dissented from the report had no opportunity to 
present a counter report, as they did not see the re- 
port which was made until Monday night of last 
week, and most of them not till Tuesday, a few min- 
utes before it was presented in the senate. This is 
at least a novel mode of doing business. It is satis- 
factory to learn, however, that, in the house of repre- 
sentatives, the same report brought in, was rejected, 
by 72 votes to 34. 
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to pay them? Mark me! the foul blot of repudiation 
will be wiped from off the banner of this fair state 
by the first day of January next—and she will stand 
forth redeemed and regenerated before the world.— 
Is not the prospect glorious?-—My soul swells beyond 
her limits in contemplating this change. It must— 
it will take place, The head repudiators—the olq 
sinners—are coming over by scores.” 


ILLINOIS, 
Tue Carro company. Not long since statements 
were put into circulation, seeming to promise renew. 
ed business operations by the Bank of Cairo and the 
Cairo Co. The annexed letter from Mr. Allison 
agent of the foreign stockholders, to the governor of 
Illinois, at once shuts the door upon all expectation 
of aid to the company from England, while under 
its present management. { Cincinnati Gaz, 
To his excellency, the governor of the state of Illinois. 
Sir: As notices are now re-published here from 
the Illinois State Register and Sangamo Journal, of 
an agreement being about to be entered into by the 
legislature of Illinois with the “Cairo Co.,” so called, 
to finish the central rail road of thatstate by the aid 
of British capital, it is thought to be my duty to pre. 
vent the public from being the dupe of such arrange- 
ment; with this view, and this only, I introduce my- 
self to the notice of yourexcellency, and beg leave 
to state that claims exceeding half a million of do)- 
lars for moneys and effects received by Mr. Hol. 
brook in England have been dishonored, and are now 
pursued against said company, or its so called presi- 
dent; and that such is the discredit of both in Eng. 
land, that no more certain act of felo de se could be 
adopted by the state as regards its British creditors 
than aconnexion with either. 
The state of Ilinois owes to my individual exer- 
tion the whole of the loans obtained by her five com- 
missioners in the years 1839 and °40. I therefore 
write knowingly and advisedly, and with true re- 
spect for iis legislature and government; nor am I to 
he understood to impugn the enterprise of establish. 
ing a mart of trade at the confluence of the Ohioand 
Mississippi rivers, if honest measures can be adopted. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL ALLISON. 

Philadelphia, March 1st, 1843. 
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TRADE WITH LIVERPOOL. We have receiy- 
ed a copy of the statement of exports from Liver- 
pool to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, for the spring trade of 1842 and 1843. The 
table embraces the articles of cotton stuffs, worsted 
stuffs, woollen stuffs, linen cloth, cotton thread, cot- 
ton hose and blankets. The whole number of pack- 
ages received of those descriptions of goods, was as 
follows: 


From Oct. 1 to Feb.10, 1842. 1843. Decrease this year. 


to make provision to refund it, as a proof of the en- 
tire good faith of the government, and of its dispo- 
sition to fulfil ail its treaty stipulations, to their full 
extent, under a fair and liberal construction. 

JOHN TYLER. 


THE NAVY. 

Tue Concorp. The barque Margaret Hugg ar- 
rived in Hampton Roads, on the the 28th, from Rio 
de Jeneiro, with 182 of the officers and crew of the 
United States sloop of war Concord, who reached 
Rio on the 4th February, a portion inthe United 
States ship John Adams, and the remainder in a Por- 
tuguese brig. The officers are lieut. L. Holland, 
surgeon J. C. Spencer, acting master Van Alstine, 
purser Russey, assistant surgeon N. T. H. Moore, 
midshipmen Clemsen, Jameson, Mour, Myers, Prin- 
gle and Hart. The late rumor of a mutiny on board 
of the John Adams turns out to bé entirely idle. 


Tne wreck or THE Saratoca. This vessel be- 
haved gallantly in the tremendous gale which had so 
nearly proved her destruction. Much credit is due 
to Lieutenant Tatnall for the seamanlike manner in 
whick he handled his ship, and the energy and coolness 
he displayed. An officer belonging to the Saratoga, 
says:— 

‘The breakers, a short distance astern, were awful, 
and gave a-convincing proof that, had we struck, not a 
soul would have lived totell the tale. Outside of us 
was ‘Gunboat Shoal,’ where at low water there is six 
fathoms; here the sea was breuking from 15 to 20 feet 
abreast. But, worst of all, to see our ship, the day 
before, the pride and boast of the navy, now a help- 
less hulk, shorn of her wings, her life, and, instead 
of assisting others, obliged to beg for that assistance 
she should have rendered others. Oh, she isa noble 


NEW YORK. 
On Wednesday evening, Mr. E. Dwight, one of the 
state directors of this corporation, was elected pre- 
sident, and it was voted not to pay the president a 


$2 800 including clerk hire. 


river, 
between Albany and Boston. 
VIRGINIA. 


[N. ¥. Sun. 





Pouiricat. 


the first time on the 16th at Charles city court house 


sition to Gov. Gilmer. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
mercantile house in New York, dated “Jackson 


when 


Western R. Roap setrween ALBANY AND Boston. 





At New York 24,436 6,744 17,692 
Boston 3,592 1890 1,702 
Philadelphia 5,072 1,114 3,958 
Baltimore 1,105 492 613 

Total 34,205 10,240 23,965 


salary, and to reduce the pay of the treasurer to 
Mr. Barnes, engineer, 
is placed in the situation lately occupied by Mr. 
Bliss. The low fare men are in a majority, and we 
may now expecta violent competition with the North 
The fare will be reduced to four dollars first 
class, certain, and perhaps one dollar second class, 


The electioneering campaign has 
opened with considerable activity. In most of the 
congressional districts candidates are in the field.— 
Mr. W ise has addressed the voters of the district he 
represented through the press, and is now addressing just published, which may be viewed in the light of 
them from the stump. He was elected by whigs in 
1840, beating his Van Buren opponent 1446 votes.— 
Mr. Carter his (whig) opponent, being a member 
of the Virginia senate, was unable to attend several 
of the first meetings called by Mr.W. They met for 


The whigs of Amherst have nominated William 
L. Goggin of Bedford county, for congress, in oppo- 


A letter from a highly respectable lawyer to a 


aw 11th March, 1843, says will you believe me 
tell you that the state of Mississippi will this 
year repudiate the repudiators, and again hold her 
head among her sister states, by declaring her debt 


The following table will show the aggregate im- 
ortation of the several articles at the ports named: 
rom Oct.1 to Feb. 10, 1842. 1843. Decrease tnis year. 





Cotton stuffs 17,028 3,343 13.685 
Worsted stuffs 2.684 846 1,838 
Woollen stuffs 5 199 2,235 2,964 
Linen cloth 7,663 3,478 4,185 
Cotton thread 1,005 253 752 
Cotton hose 244 16 228 
Blankets 382 69 313 

Total 34,205 10,240 23,965 
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THE COTTON TRADE AND MANUFAC 
TURES. From Burns’ Commercial Glance for 1842, 


a quasi-official review of the cotton trade and mantr 
facture annually in all its branches, the following 
facts or figures, are collected illustrative of the ope- 
rations of the past year, and as compared in genera 
results with several formal years: 
. | Of raw cotton the total quantity taken for 
consumption or burnt during the year 
1842, is given at (bags) 1,221,693 
Deduct, destroyed in the great 
fireat Liverpool 42,000 bags, 


less salvage, 12,000 30,000 











craft! And during that terrible night, exclamations 





to be just, and'her willingness—aye, and her ability— 


Real a’mt entering into consump. 1,191,693 
»|In 1841 the quantity taken for consump- 8.717 
tion was, 1,11 09 
1840 do. 1,274.1, 
1839 do. 1,043,51 
1838 do. 1,265.1) 
1837 do. 1,064,931 
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T1890 the 805,250 
6 the increase gradually was to 1,031,904 
ae last year, 1842, it must be observed, that, 
uence of the commotions in Lancashire, 
ied was a loss of four weeks in the consumption, 
or only 48 weeks’ mill working instead of 52. The 


quanti 
fd 


1 
nelg 


91,635 bags; but this estimate is made upon the 52 

seks, Without allowance for the four weeks when 
most of the factories were at astand. Assuming for 
those four weeks a corresponding rate of consump- 
tion, or 20,000 bags weekly only, the amount for 


1942, should stand thus; 


ties here enumerated comprise all that was|_ 
d, forwarded, and taken for consumption in 

adon, Liverpool, and Glasgow, during the year. 
phe weekly average of cotton delivered from Liver- 
to the manufacturers in the Lancashire and 
Por hboring districts for consumption is stated at 





intity actually delivered for consum Bags. 
=r emt Pr 1,191,693. 
Four weeks lost at 20,000 per week, 80,000 | 


Total weight of cotton yarn ex 


the year 1842, is stated at 


Jn 1841, 


Excess in 1842, 
The increase was chiefly to the following countries; 


1842. 1841. 

To Russia, 21,417,429 Ibs. 16,468,921 Ibs. 
Holland, 22,041,247 16,376,618 
Hanse Towns, 47,823,956 41,870,291 
India and China, 17,706,211 15.639 ,562 
Turkey & Levant, 8,987,786 6,467,694 
Hanover, 2,325,639 1,069,117 


The total weight of yarn in manufac- 
tured goods exported during the 


past year is stated at 
Add cotton yarn exported 
cotton thread “ 


Total exp’t measured by wt. of yarn, 268,252,474 
In 1841 the total export was equal to 218,871,745 lbs. 


1640, 229,779,422 

In the following flourishing years: 
1836 the exports was 198,860,910 lbs. 
1837 207,576,839 
1833 236,900,809 


The total value of the goods and yarn exp’ted were, 


For 1842, £15,068,586 
1841, 17,247,084 
1840, 16,578,010 
1838, 17,966,837 
1837, 16,153,859 
1836, 20,656,408 


FLOUR. SratisTical TABLE. 
from the U. States, and price, from 1795 to 1843. 


Year. Flour bbls, Price per bbl. 
1795 687 ,369 $12 00 
1796 725,194 16 00 
1797 515,633 10 00 
1798 567,558 7 00 
1799 51J,265 10 00 
1800 653,052 10 00 
1801 1,102.444 13 00 
1802 1,156,248 9 09 
1803 1,311,853 7 00 
1804 810,808 7 75 
185 777,513 13 00 
1806 782,724 7 50 
1807 1,249,819 8 25 
1808 262,313 6 00 
1309 84),247 7 50 
1810 789,436 8 25 
181] 1,445,012 10 50 
1312 1,443,492 10 75 
1813 1,260,942 13 00 
1814 193,274 14 50 
1815 862,739 9 2% 
1816 729,053 7 37 
1817 1,479,198 14 75 
1318 1,157,697 10 25 
1819 750,660 8 00 
1820 1,177,036 5 37 
182] 1,056,119 4 25 
1822 877,867 7 00 
1823 156,702 ‘75 
1824 996,792 6 62 
1825 857 820 5 37 
1826 868,696 5 25 
1827 $37,335 8 00 
1828 860,309 5 50 
1829 1,227,434 5 00 
1830 1,806 529 7 25 
1831 864.919 5 62 
1832 955,768 5 37 
1833 $35,352 5 50 
1834 955,763 5S 50 


— 


| 


1,271,693 | 
ported in 


136,537,162 Ibs. 
115,665,483 


20,871,679 Ibs. 





129,842,680 Ibs. 
136,537,162 
1,972,632 





Exports of flour | 


1835 179,396 9 00 vations rather better than the supposition of its mov- 
1836 505,400 7 50 ing away in a parabola never to return. 

1837 318,719 10 25 his affords some ground for conjecture concern- 
1838 448,161 9 50 ing the period of the present comet. 

1839 » 924,121 6 75 Astronomers have dwelt with astonishment on the 
1840 1,897,501 5 00 rapidity with which the comet of 1680, whirled 
1841 1,032,011 6 50 round the sun at the instant of its perihelion passage. 
1842 : 4 50 This was such that if continued, it would have car- 


From these tables it appears that, during the pe- 
riod 1795 to 1810, which embraced the European 
wars, and when the population of the United States 
averaged 5,000,000, the exports of flour averaged 
nearly 1,000,000 barrels per annum, at near $10 per 
barrel, or an export of one barrel to every five in- 
habitauts. During the non-intercourse, from 1807 to 
1811, the price fell very low and in 1812 the export 
was resumed, and was so large that the rates again 
rose very high, so high as to check the export. Un- 
der the high successive tariffs of 1824-28-33, the 
export of flour declined, and with that decline prices 
fell; until after 1834, when debt and state stocks were 
exported in return for foreign goods, instead of the 
legitimate export of produce, and the rage of specu- 
lation, by checking agriculture, produced actual 
scarcity, which again brought up prices. The re- 
vulsion drove people to work, and the large crops of 
1839,.assisted by a scarcity in England, caused a 
des export, which, with the 1,000,000 barrels sent | 
orward in 1841, raised the value of the wholecrop| 
$1 50 per barrel, or 25 per cent in that year. The 
surplus of those two years may be estimated at 
2,500,000 barrels. According to the census, there 
were produced in 1839, in round numbers, 8,000,000 
barrels of flour, and the productof 1840 was esti-! 
mated at 12,000,000 barrels, worth $60,000,000. The | 
export of one-sixth part, or 2 000,000 barrels, raised 
the price to $6 50 in 1841, or the value of the crop 
to $78,000,000; making a difference, in favor of the 
farmer, equal to $18,000,000, or 30 per cent. 
(Hunt’s Magazine. 





THE COMET. 


From the United States Gazette. 
HIGH SCHOOL OBSERVATORY, 
Philadelphia, March 25th, 1843. 
Joseph R. Chandler, esq.—Dear sir—Finding that 
the elements of the great comet of February, 1843, | 
furnished on the 19th instant, did not represent the 
motion of the comet satisfactorily, being in fact de-| 
rived from marking the place of the comet, as seen | 
in the comet searcher on Harding’s Atlas of the stars, | 
and then computing the elements from these places, 
professor Kendall and myself availed ourselves of 
the nights of the 19th, 21st, 22d, 23d and 24th, to 
make nice micrometer measures of the position of 
the centre of the nucleus, from small stars in the 
same field of view of the 9 feet Fraunhofer, The 
stars used on the 19th, 22d, 23d and 24th, are found 
in Bessel’s Zone Observations. By means of those 
of the 19th, 22d and 24th, we have computed the fol- 
lowing set of elements, which correspond pretty well 
with the observations, viz: 
Perihelion passage, Feb. 26th, (489 m t Philadelphia. 
Ascending Node 166° 1' 25 
Inclination 39° 0 22 
Longitude of the Perihelion 29250 31 
Perihelion distance 0.00834 
Motion direct. 

These elements do not agree with those of any 
comet on record; it must, therefore, be new. They 
account for the comet’s being seen in the day time 
on the 28th of February and Ist of March. It had 
just passed its perihelion two days before, and some 
time on the 26th, itssuperior conjunction with the sun; 
and on the 28th was far. enough east of the sun to be 
aeen in the position quoted by the observers at Wood 
stock, Vermont, Portland, Braintree, N. Bedford, &c. 

The great comet of February 1843 is one of the 
most remarkable that has ever appeared in the histo- 
ry of the world for its physical peculiarities. These 
I need not dwell on here. They have been admira- 
bly described by professor Loomis of Western Re- 
serve College, Hudson, Ohio, in an article which 
was re-published in the Inquirer of the 23d inst., and 
by professor Olmstead in a lecture delivered at New 

aven. It is not less remarkable in its geometrical 
relations. Of all the comets on record whose ele- 
ments have been computed (about 145 in number) 
this of February 1843, approaches nearest the sun 
except the great comet of 1680, whose perihelion 
distance according to the accurate computations of 
Encke, was about siz hundred thousaad miles from 
the sun’s centre. That of the present comet 1s about 
eight hundred thousand, When we consider that 
the sun’s surface is four hundred and forty thousand 
miles from its centre, we find that both comets ap- 
proached much nearer the sun’s surface than that 
surface is to its centre. The period of the comet of 
1680 is somewhat remarkable. Encke found that 











one of fourteen thousand years would suit the obser- 


ried it ten times round the sun in one day. The pre- 
sent comet would have gone five times round the sun 
in the same time. In fact, it went half round in four 
hours from two hours before to two hours after its 
perihelion passage. The elements of the present 
comet require nice observations for their determina- 
tion. In fact, the comet, though only twenty-seven 
days past its perihelion, has one hundred and sixty- 
nine degress of anomaly in its parabolic orbit. This 
anomaly is far greater than that, at which all comets 
except that of 1680, have disappeared from view.— 
Indeed, so unexpected is the circumstance of a co- 
met’s being seen ‘at this anomaly, that Burckhardt 
extended his table of anamalys of comets only to 164 
degrees, in consequence of which professor Kendall 
and myself, had to compute a new table for our own 
use for the occasion. Some idea of this remarkable 
peculiarity may be formed by considering that a 
comet having an average perihelion distance(the mean 
distance of the earth, for instance,) would be a whole 
century in arriving at that point of its orbit, to which 
the comet of 1843 has passed in less than a month. 
This circumstance aceounts for the bad success of 
the first attempt, to determine the elements from only 
approximate estimates of the comet's place,a method 
which with ordinary comets,usually affords satisfacto- 
ry information of the general character of the orbit. 
I will here indulge in a remark concerning the im- 
portance of good observations of this comet. Having 
passed far beyond that point of its orbit at which the 
difference between the parabolic and the elliptic 
orbit begins to be sensible, it will afford io astrono- 
mers an opportunity not enjoyed since Newton's 
time, of further extending by actual observations, 
our knowledge of the motions of these bodies in the 
extreme parts of their orbit. The twenty or thirty 
observatories in Europe and Asia will doubtless be 
closely engaged on the subject. America will make 
but a small contribution to the mass of science re- 
specting the third great, and perhaps, most remarka- 
ble comet of this century. As far as I am informed, 
and I mention it with much regret, the only astrono- 
mical establishment in the United States capable of 
furnishing observations, of any value by the side of 
the European, are the High School observatory, of 
this city, and the Hudson observatory, under profes- 
sor Loomis in Ohio. The first instalments for in- 

struments superior to ours in capacity have been for- 
‘warded to Munich fora national establishment at 
| Washington, and a subscription observatory at Cin- 
cinnati. The curporation of Harvard have for many 
years been talking on the subject. ; 

I will further take occasion to express a hope that 
our praiseworthy controllers will soon find means to 
mount their excellent transit instrument, and not suf- 
fer the few observations that Americans can make 
of this remarkable comet to be lessened in their 
value for want of a suitable instrument to determine 
the places of the stars, with which it is compared. 

In compliance with the request of several astrono- 
mers, professor Kendall is engaged with the pupils 
of the first class of the high school in computing an 
ephemeris from the new elements, which it is hoped 
will serve to point out the place of the comet after 
it has disappeared to the naked eye, 

Yours, truly, SEARS C, WALKER. 
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DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 





A LETTER FROM GEN. SCOTT. 


QN THE SUBJECT OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE PRESIDENCY. 

A friend in this neighborhood, being desirous of 
learning General Scott's views on the question of 
slavery, the following copy of a letter from him to 
the editor of the Danville (Va.) Reporter has been 
transmitted as the answer to his (General Scott’s) 
Pennsylvania correspondent. It will probably not 
give entire satisfaction to the ultras of either side of 
the question; but, perhaps, on this, question, as on 
most others, in medio tutissimus ibis—‘the middie 
course is the best.” The writer is a cool and patri- 
otic statesman. [Lancaster Unson. 

Washington Feb. 9, 1843. 

My Dear Sir: I have been waiting for an even- 
ing’s leisure to answer your letter before me, and, 
after an unreasonable delay, am at last obliged to re- 
ply in the midst of official occupations. 

That I ever have been named in connexion with 
the presidency of the United States has not, [ can as- 
sure you, the son of an ancient neighbor and friend, 
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been by any contrivance or desire of mine; and cer- 
tainly {shall never be an. the field for that high office 
unless placed there by a regular nomination. Not, 
then, being ac: nlidate, and seeing no near prospect 
of being made «n:, I ought, perhaps, to decline trou- 
bling you or others with my humble opinions on 
great principles of state rights and federal! adminis- 
tration; but as ] cannot plead ignorance of the par- 
tiality. of a few friends, in several parts of the union, 
who may, by possibility, in a certain event, succeed 
in brmging me within the field from which a whig 
candidate is to be selected, { prefer to err on the 
side of frankness and candor, rather than, by silence, 
to allow any stranger unwittingly to commit himself 
to my support. 
Your inquiries open the whole question of domes- 
tic.slavery, which has, in different forms, for a num- 
_ber of years agitated congress and the country. 


Premising that you are the first person. who has 
interrogated me on the subject, I give you the basis 
of what would be my reply in greater detail, if time 

allowed and the contingency alluded to above were 
less remote, : 

In boyhood, at William and Mary college, and in 
common with most, if not all, my companions, I be- 
came deeply impressed with the views given by Mr. 
Jefferson, in his ‘Notes on Virginia,” and by Judge 
Tucker in the appendix to his edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, in favor of a gradual emancipation 
of slaves. That appendix I have not seen in thirty 
ojd years; and, in the same period, have read scarce- 
ly any thing on the subject; but my early impressions 
are freshand unchanged. Hence, if I had had the 
honor of a seat in the Virginia legislature in the win- 
ter of 1531-’2, when a bill was brought forward to 
carfy out those views, I should certainly have given 
it my hearty support. 

I suppose I scarcely need say that, in my opinion | 
congress has no color of authority, under the consti- | 
tution, for touching the relation of master and slave 
in a state. 

I hold the opposite opinion in respect to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Here, with the consent of the 
owners, or on the payment of ‘‘just compensation,” 
congress may legislate at its discretion. But my | 
conviction is equally strong that unless it be step by 
step with the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, 
it would be dangerous to both races in those states 
to touch the relation between master and slave in this 
District. 

I have from the first been of opinion that congress 
was bound by the constitution to receive, to refer, 
and to report upon petitions relating to domestic sla- 

very as in the case of all other petitions; but [ have 
not failed to see and to regret the unavcidable irri- 
tation which the former have produced in the sou- 
thern states, with the consequent peril to the two 
colors, whereby the adoption of any plan of eman- 
cipation has every where among us been greatly re- 
tarded. 

I own, myself, no slave: but never have attached 
blame to masters for not liberating their slaves—well 
knowing that liberation, without the means of send- 
ing them in comfort to some position favorable to 
“the pursuit of happiness,”’ would, in most cases, be 
highly injurious to all around, as well as to the manu- 
mitted families themselves—unless the operation 
were general.and under the auspices of prudent le- 
gislation. But I am persuaded that it is a high mo- 
ral obligation of masters and slaveholding states 
to employ all means, not incompatible with the 
safety of both colors, to meliorate slavery to extermi- 
nation. 

It is gratifying to know that general melioration 
has been great, and is still progressive, notwithstand- 
ing the’ disturbing causes alluded to above. The 
moré direct process of emancipation may, no doubt, 
befearlier commenced. and quickened in some com- 
munities than in others. Each, I do not question, 

has the right to judge for itself, both as to time and 
means, and I consider interference or aid from with- 
out, except on invilation from authority within, to 
be as hurtful to the sure progress of melioration, as 
it may be fatal to the lives of vast multitudes of all 
ages, sexes, and colors, The work of liberation 
cannot be forced without such horrid results. Chris- 
tian philanthropy is ever mild and considerate.— 

Hence all violence ought to be deprecated’ by the 

friends of religion and humanity. Their persua- 

sions cannot fail at the right time to free the master 
from the slave, and the slave from the master; per- 
haps before the latter shall have found out and ac- 
kuowledged that the relation between the parties had 
long been mutually prejudicial to their worldly inte- 
rests. 

There is no evil without, in the order of Provi- 
dence, some compensating benefit. The bleeding 

African was torn from his savage home by his fero- 

cious neighbors, sold into slavery, and cast upon this 


es 


derfully multiplied, compared with anything ever 
known in harbarous life.” ‘The descendantsof a few 
thousands have become many millions; and-all, from 
the first, made acquainted with the arts: of civiliza- 
tion, and, above all, brought under the light of the 
gospel. 


years elapsed before the advent of our Saviour, and 
the Israelites, the chosen people of God, were, for 
wise purposes, suffered to remain in bondage. longer 
‘than Africans have been on our shore. 
has already experienced the resulting compensations 
alluded to; and as the white missionary has never 
been able to penetrate the dark regions of Africa, or 
to establish himself in its interior, it may be within 
the scheme of providence that the great. work of 
spreading the gospel over that vast continent, with all 
the arts and comforts of civilization, is to be finally 
accomplished by the black man restored from Ame- 
rican bondage. 
gained for him, and in such a scheme centuries are but 
as seconds to Him who moves worlds as man moves 
a finger. 


slavery, to inspire patience, hope, and charity on all 
sides. 


all man’s wisdom and virtue, and these may not suf- 
fice without aid from a higher source. 


have long been in the habit, in conversation, of expres- 
sing myself, all over our common country, on the 
‘ae of negro slavery, and I must say that have 


ever opposite their geographical positions. 


I cannot suppress or mutilate them, although now 





From the promise made to: Abraham, some 2,000 


This race 


A foothold there has already been 


I do but suggest the remedies.and consolations of 


The mighty subject calls for the exercise of 


It is in the foregoing manner, my dear sir, that I 


ound but very few persons to differ with me, how- 
Such are the views or opinions which you seek.— 


liable to be more generally known. 
what you please. 


ty. 


Do with them 
I neither court nor shun publici- 
I remain, very truly, yours, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
T. P. Atkinson, esq. Danville, Virginia. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


Messrs. Epirors,—I am not a party politician, 
nor have I any sympathy with the general policy of 
the present federal administration, nor with most of 
its particular acts. Still, as American citizens, we 
should be just to ourselves, and not war against it 
when it is sustaining the dignity of the country and 
those principles which are necessary to secure its 
peace and safety. 

1 regard the pretension of Great Britain to the 
right of visit as effectually checked and put at rest by 
the address’ of the secretary of state in offering to 
send a squadron to the western coast of Africa.— 
The independence and separate footing upon which 
England and the United States are to act in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade by the treaty of Washing- 
ton, clearly repudiate the right by taking away the 
necessity for its exercise. 

After the close of the recent debate in congress 
upon sir Robert Peel’s speech, it occurred to me that 
there was one view of this subject which had been 
almost entirely overlooked. Not having the neces- 
sary books at command for a full examination of the 
question, I addressed a few lines to a venerable and 
distinguished friend in Philadelphia, in order to as- 
certain from his more profound and extensive ac- 
quaintance with European writers on public law, 
whether the right of risithas any were been treated 
as distinguishable from the right of search. He has 
favored me with the following reply, which, without 
asking his permission to do so, tex leave to make 
public. Itis hardly necessary to inform your rea- 


ders that Mr. Duponceau is the learned president of 


the American Philosophical Society, and as a philo- 
logist and international jurist has perhaps no equal in 
this country— 

‘Puriapetpuia, February 25, 1843. 


“T can only write you a few words in answer to 


your favor of the 23d, as you know I[ am so unfortu- 


nate as not to be able to write with my own hand. Sir 
Robert Peel’s speech, in my opinion, was only ad 


captandum, and intended to operate on the British 


parliament, who never could have borne an explicit 
renunciation of their pretended right of search or 


visilation, as they choose to call it; and on the French 


chamber of deputies, where the same question was 
in agitation, with a view to annul the two existing 
The decision on this question is of the 
highest importance to Great Britain, and may endar- 
The word visitation is tech- 
nical in all languages on the continent of Europe, to 


treaties. 
ger the tory ministry. 
express what is called in English the right of search 


in war or in peace. 
no such distinction made between the right of visita- 





continent. Here, in the mild south, the race has won- 


In the French language there is 





wise 





which Great Britain now claims in. time of 
This’ new right is, not mentioned under any name 
whatever:in any work on the law of nations. 
sense now contended for, 
manufacture. There is no 
gvage by which the English word search can be in- 
‘telligibly expzessed. The word recherche, and the 
word fouiller are the, nearest to it; but neither of 
them has ever been used in that sense, and it Would 
be an innovation in the language to introduce them 
Inthe German language, there are. several words 
precisely answering to the English wora ‘*search:” 
but the German writers on the law of nations have 
never used any other than the word visitation, Which 
is technical with them, though. foreign to their lan. 
guage, as the Latin and French words in our English 


law. 
Iam, &c., PETER S. DUPONCEAU. 

Why, it-may be asked, should the British govern. 

ment be so anxious to act as the custos morum of the 
seas? Why, under the pretence of protecting our 
flag from abuse, should they violate the Sanctity of 
an American vessel? As well might the private re. 
sidence of an honest citizen be ransacked and invad- 
ed, under the pretence that it is not his dwelling, by, 
the refuge of thieves and murderers as the ships on 
the ocean be subjected to this inquisitorial power,— 
The question is not whether piracy and the slaye 
trade should be extirpated—since the country coneyrs 
with the general voice of civilized states that the 
should be—-but whether, under the pretext of sup- 
pressing these enormities, an unnecessary and most 
unportant concession of privilege should be yielded 
to British cruisers. 
This right which is now claimed, and which I may 
after Mr. Duponeeau, denominate, novel, is in tic 
teeth of lord Stowell’s decision, which, coming from 
an English admiralty court, cannot be disputed in 
England. In the case of a French vessel which was 
seized on the coast of Africa, he correctly laid down 
thie following principles of imternational law upon 
the right of search or visitation in time of peace: “No 
nation,” says he, “‘can exercise a right of visitation 
and search upon the common and unappropriated 
parts of the ocean, except upon the belligerent claim.— 
No nation has aright to force. their way for the |i- 
beration of Africa by trampling upon the indepen. 
dence of other states, on the pretence of an eminent 
good, by means that are unlawful, or to press forward 
to a great principle by breaking through other great 
principles which stand in the way.” 

This right of visitation is in truth nothing less than 
the right of search, under a new name, with the ag. 
gravation of being claimed in time of peace; since no 
English or continental writer has treated of the right 
of visit as distinct from the right of search. The 
English nation, desirous of extending, in all possible 
ways, their naval dominion, are trying to superadd to 
or foist in the international code this new right, by 
the ingenious process of translating from the public 
writers of Europe the words by which these ex- 
pressed the right of search. Their Gallic neighbors 
sometimes disguise, under a very gentle title, a very 
ungentle thing. Such is the right of visit, which, 
like the celebrated domiciliary visits, has a pacific 
sound, but like them, means more perhaps than meets 
the ear. 

This right of visit is contended for on the ground 
of the necessity of suppressing piracy and the slave 
trade. “It is the mere right,” as a leading English 
journal defines it, “‘which the English government 
claims for the purpose of acting as constables in 
boarding suspicious ships bearing the American flag.” 
This is establishing a. police on the high road of na- 
tions, under a pretence of privilege and right, which 
no police on the land has ever asserted. A suspicious 
person may be arrested on the highway, but the 
seizure is made at the peril and risk of the person 
who makes it, who, if he proceed on insufficient 
grounds, or commit a mistake, incurs some liability 
for the act. If the right were conceded by treaty ' 
a foreign nation to visit American vessels under cil 
cumstances of doubt, the practical difficulties would 
occur as to what should form a ground of suspicion, 
and who should judge of its sufficiency. The right 
to visit, under such cireumstances, includes the righ! 
to determine in what cases a vessel should be de 
tained for the purpose. There is no common trib 
nal which both parties will recognise as umpire. 


But it is said that the practice of visitation Is 
fact exercised whenever the spurious character of 
the vessel is strongly suspected, and that no collision 
or injury has resulted from it; and it is asked, if we 
do not allow inquiry to be made, what efficient means 
can be devised for the suppression of piracy and the 
slave trade? These arguments are often suggeste 
by honest and patriotic minds, and are entitled - 
respectful consideration. . If British cruisers on the 
high seas do sometimes visi! our vessels for the pur 
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wl nation whose flag they bear, 'in order to solve 
apis bonestly entertained, or to remove suspicions 
° causelessly engendered, the government of the 
ated States will either not know or wink at such 
ots yntila case of complaint arises. But it must 
‘ recollected that a right of visit is claimed. It now 
vets upon. UNsanctioned practice; upon occasional 
ae. the legality of which has never been acknow- 
dged, put always explicitly disavowed. Hach visit 
now paid With caution, and under a sense of the 
eponsibility which the act involves. Let this usage 
ow intoa permissive, still more into a delegated right, 
the caution ts diminished in proportion to the di- 
ination of the risk. ‘The danger of collision then 
,comes imminent. 

The British statesmen propose to do acts of com- 
on humanity. As philanthropists they should not 
oaend for immunity from the ‘perils and the risks 
n¢ident to laudable enterprises. They ask exemp- 
on from ‘all responsibility; they seek a privilege, they 
quire, in short, the delegation of a positive right to 
)do what it is said they have already exercised. 

ji would be a fearful power to confer upon any 
onstable or police on land, to arrest an honest citi- 
en, because, in his opinion, he bore marks of dis- 


i 


onesty. Let such a power or right be conferred, and 
ew would be safe; outrage, oppression, and wrong 


wuld take the place of peace, protection, and secu- 
ity. But on the other hand, it is the duty of all 
hristian nations to seize the pirate and the slaver 


wherever they may be found, as it 1s that of all good 


itizens to detect the dishonest and bring the foot- 
While this is so, 
e citizen knows that if he acts with precipitancy 


yr in mistake, or if his duty be discharged with un-’ 
yecessary harshness or rigor, he is liable to the party 


rgrieved. Who would wish the law to be differenti 


Aud shall we give to a foreign power a right which 
we deny to our own citizens? 
brother illustration. 


Permit me to give 
A sheriff of a county, -with a 
rit in his hands, is in pursuit of a fugitive. He is 
ustified i taking him wherever he cau be found. Js 
e entitled, on that account, to enter my house, to in- 
ade the sanctity of my domicil, without incurring the 
isks incident to similar aggressions? If his suspi- 
ions prove well founded, he may justify the entry, 


ut if, acting upon erroneous information, his prison- | 


rbe. not there, he is amenable to the law for tres- 
pass. 
This right of visitation would become dangerous 
f it were made the subject of treaty concession.— 
oncede the maritime right of looking further than 
e flag, and all the evils growing out of the right of 
earch, exercisable in time of peace. would be super- 
nduced. If the nationality of the flag be uncertain, 
he first inquiry must be directed to the papers of the 
Wessel. The inquisitors, as experienced men, know- 
ng that the flag is not more frequently counterfeited 


mhan the papers are simulated, may reasonably feel 


issatisfied with the examination of these. The na- 
ionality of the seamen is the next question, which, 
h case of doubt, would naturally be followed by in- 
uiries respecting the destination of the vessel and 
ne nature of the cargo. And what is this but the 
ght of search, exercised in time of peace, though 
ntirely disclaimed by sir Robert Peel, and admitted 
y him to be only a belligerent right? 


Such a course of inquisition, even when couduct- 
d in perfect good faith, would be likely to result in 
isunderstandings and collisions most hazardous to 
Me peace of the two countries. That such a course 
lnguiry would be pursued, is evident from the na- 
lure of the case, and from the intentions of the Bri- 
sh government, as manifested by act of parliament. 
n 1339 the parliament passed an act which authori- 
s British cruisers to visit, seize, detain, and search 
hy vessel which should be suspected of being en- 
aged in the African slave trade. They are direct- 
Ato send all such vessels in for adjudication. no 
baller o what nation they belong. It was this doc- 
bg which England assumed in the quintuple treaty, 
which by that'treaty she attempted to force up- 
ty urope. “To'this treaty the United States, for her 
pene and safety, is not a party, and I trust, for 
" ‘onorand dignity as‘a nation, as: well ‘for the 
‘ervation of peace, she will never subscribe a 
milar convention. R. 
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nee UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 
he Py ollowing correspondence, communicated by 
+ *sident of the United States to the senate on 
ieanes Feburuary, 1843, in answer to two resolu: 
toed that body, was ordered to be printed for the 
To th the senate, 

lt Senate of the United States: 


the enclosed copies of papers from the department of 
‘state; with anaccompanying list. JOHN TYLER. 


Washington, February 24, 1843. 


List of papers accompanying the president's message to the 
senate, of the 24th February, 1843. 
Mr. Webster to Mr. Cass, April 5, 1842. 
| Same to same, August 29, ‘6 
‘Same to same, October 11, ¢ 
/ Same to same, November 14, ‘“ 
| Same'to same, December 20, ‘“ 
‘Mr. Cass to Mr. Webster, February 15, ‘“ 
| Same to same, April 30, 
| Same’to same, May 17, 
Same to same, May 26, 
Same to same, May 31, 
‘Same to same, September 17, 
' Same to same, October 3, 
‘Same to same, October 29, 
‘Same to same, December 11, 
;Mr. Websterto Mr. Everett, (extract) Aug. 22, 
Mr. F. Webster to same do September 13, 
Mr. Everett to Mr. Webster do October 19, 
| Same to same do November 2, ‘ 
Same to same do February 3, 1843. 
Mr. Todd to Mr. Webster do September 29, 1842. 
Mr. Wheaton to same do November 16, ‘“ 


Instead of classing all the letters of Mr. Webster 
together, in the order in which they are enumerated 
in the president’s communication, we have preferred 
to publish them in alternation with those of Mr. 
Cass, in the regular sequence of their date. The 
correspondence as communicated commences with 
the despatch of Mr. Cass of February 15, 1842, en- 
closing a copy of his communication to M. Guizot, 
dated Feb. 13. - This latter, forming a protest, which 
Mr. Cass justly and wisely thought proper to present 
to the French government against its ratification of 
a treaty devised by the British government, which, 
wearing the specious guise of benevolence, he 
apprehended as hostile to the interests of his own 
country, though already inserted on page 229, of the 
62d volume of this Register, it is thought proper to 
here again insert, mn order to present the whole sub- 
ject at one view.—ED. REG. 
det 
MR. CAS§ TO MR. WEBSTER. 

Legation of the Uniied States, 

Paris, February 15, 1842. 

| Str: I have not heretofore considered it necessary 
to write you officially respecting the state of affairs 
‘here having relation to the question of the right of 
‘search depending between the American and British 
‘governments. But. though no direct diplomatic ac- 
‘tion seemed advisable till recently, I did not the less 
‘observe the progress of events, nor neglect, by pro- 
| per conversations and explanations with those who, 
‘from their position, influenced them, to convey a 
just notion of the subject in its relation not only to 
‘the United States, but to all other maritime powers 
| who do not seek the supremacy of the seas. And | 
‘have the satisfaction to believe that my exertions 
were not wholly useless, either with respect to pub- 
‘lic opinion or to public measures. I have kept you 
‘informed in my private communications of the pro- 
| gress of affairs as well as my own course ot unoffi- 
cial action; and I have transmitted also such of the 
French journals as seemed, in addition to the other 
information, best calculated to convey to you a cor- 
rect idea of the state of affairs here and of public 
feeling. 

But J have just taken a step which renders neces- 
sary a full and free report of the condition of things 
here, and of the reasons which have led me to adopt 
this measure. My letter of the 13th inst..to the 
minister of foreign affairs,a copy-of which I enclose, 
will make known to you my general sentiments con- 
cerning the relation in which we are placed with the 
French government by the signature of the quintu- 
ple treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
by the declarations of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Aberdeen, concerning the measures which they 
claim to be indispensable to its execution. I need 
add nothing upon this subject. 

I hesitated at first respecting the true course to be 
adopted. That it was proper to bring officially to 
the notice of the French government the declaration 
of that of Great Britain, that the conclusion of these 
treaties created an obligation and conferred a right 
to violate the flag of the United States, I did not en- 
tertain a doubt. What was true of the duty of one 
of the parties, was true of the duty of each of them. 
Rither, therefore, the claim of Great Britain was 
well founded, and in that event the government of 
France was about to contract new obligations which 
might-bring it into collision with the United States— 
a result I was certain it did not contemplate—or the 
elaim was unjust, and in that event the treaty was 











tansmi ; , 
tions op to the senate, in answer'to their reso-| about to be made the pretext of adirect attack upon 
‘ the 20th December, and of the 9th inst. | our rights and honor by one of the parties, assuming 





to be governed by the obligations it had contracted to ; 
wards the other associated powers; a state of things 


pretensions, and either to withdraw from an arrange- 
ment which was becoming so menacing to us, or to 
declare by a solemn act that it was not susceptible of 
such a construction, and should not with their con- 
sent be employed for sucha purpose. My first im- 
pression was to present a formal protest against the 
ratification of the treaty; but, considering that I had 
no instructions to take so decided a measure, and 
that it would be more respectful to the French gov- 
ernment, of whose friendly disposition tothe United 
States I have had numerous evidences, and _probably 
quite as useful, to state generally the bearing of the 
whole matter upon the United States, without claim- 
ing any specific action, I finally determined to take 
this course, and the letter to Mr. Guizot is‘ the con- 
sequence. 

shall now proceed to make some remarks upon 
this general subject, which may not be useless in the 
consideration which the government will necessaril 
give to it. For some years the English journals 
have, with much art, turned the public attention of 


and of the freedom of the seas, involved in our dis- 


sures to be adopted for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and directed it to that infamous traffic, some- 
times asserting, and sometimes insinuating, that our 
opposition to the co-operation their government pro- 
posed originated in the miserable motive of profit— 
the profit to be derived from the most wretched of 
allcommerce. But, thanks to the progress of truth 
our cause is now well understood upon the continent 
of Europe; and, as in all sudden re-actions where 
injustice has been unwillingly done, the public senti- 
ment here and elsewhere is setting strongly in our 
favor. The question has not again been presented 
in either of the chambers, but the indications in the 
journals and in all societies are too clear to be mis- 
understood. 

Circumstances have placed us in a position which, 
if firmly maintained, will be equally honorable to 
ourselves and useful to all other powers interested 
in the freedom of the seas. Depend upon it we have 
reached one of those epochs in the progress of a na- 
tion to which history looks back, if not as decisive of 
its destiny, at all events as influencing it, and as con- 
trolling its character and its conduct for a long series 
of years. England has advanced a pretension which 
we can never submit to without dishonor; and in its 
enunciation she has spared our pride as little as our 
rights. On the27th August, 1841, she avows the de- 
termination and claims the right to search our ships; 
and this interpolation into the law of nations is ad- 
vanced with a coolness which might well surprise us, 
if any thing could surprise us, in the march of hu- 
man ambition. 


The pretension is not put forth as a debatable 
point, to be discussed between the two governments, 
and to be settled in a mutual spirit of amity. But 
Lord Palmerston distinctly tells us that the exemp. 
tion of the vessels of the United States from search 
is adoctrine to which the British government never can 
nor will subscribe. And he adds, with a rare comity 
indeed, that he hopes ‘the day is not far distant when 
the government of the United States will cease to 
confound two things which are in their nature en- 
tirely different—twill look to things and not to words” — 
and, becoming wiser from the lessons thus taught, 
will suffer the British cruisers to search their vessels, 
at all times and in all places, and content themselves 
with calling it a visit! For myself, I see no mutual 
concession by which the parties may ve brought to- 
gether. A contested territory may be divided, and 
a claim for pecuniary injury may be reduced and 
satisfied, but we cannot divide a great principle—one 
of the attributes of our independence—nor reduce 
the sphere of its operation. We can only demand 
its inviolability with its just consequences. Under 
these circumstances, the first question is, if we shall 
yield? and that being answered in the negative, as I 
am satisfied it will be by the universal feeling of the 
country, the next is, will England yield? It is our 
safer course to believe that she will not; and, look- 
ing to her line of policy, that too is our most rational 
course. Wherever she has planted her foot, wheth- 
er on marsh, moor, or mountain, under the polar cir- 
cles as under the tropics, | will not say never—that 
word does not belong to the deeds of man—but rare- 
ly has she voluntarily withdrawn it, Whenever she 
has asserted a pretension, she has adhered to it 
through evil report and through good report, in pros- 
perity and in adversity, with an iron will and with a 
firm hand, of which the history of the. world fur. 
nishes perhaps no equal example since the proudest 
days.of the Roman empire. In. this consistency of 
purpose, and in the excess even of patriotism which 





mipisters tg is, there is something noble and impos- 
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ing; and Iam among the last to deny the beautiful) 
traits of the English character, or the benefits which 
England has rendered to the world by her example 
and herefforts. Butshe is not the less dangerous in 
her schemes of ambition from these redeeming con- 
siderations; and the time has come when we must 
look her designs in the face, and determine to resist 
or to yield. ar isa great evil; but there are evils 

reater than war, and among these is national degra- 

ation. This we have never yet experienced, and I 
trust we never shall. If Lord Ashburton goes out 
with such modified propositions upon the various 
questions now pending between the two governments 
as you can honorably accept, the result will be a sub- 
ject of lasting gratification to our country; and more 
particularly if, as I trust, before entering into any 
discussions, he is prepared to give such explanations 
as wil] show that we have misunderstood the inten- 
tions of the British government respecting this claim 
of a right to change the law of nations in order to 
accommodate it to their treaty stipulations, and its 
practical consequence—a claim to enter and search 
our vessels at all times ang in all places. This pre- 
liminary proceeding would be worthy of the gravity 
of the circumstances and equally honorable to both 
abrir trina It seems to me it is due tous. I al- 

ude to it in this connection because the subject now 
necessarily presents itself to the French govern- 
ment, and because I fee! confident that they are not 
prepared to support the pretensions of Great Bri. 
tain. 

We have already given one memorable example of 
moderation to the world in the rejection of a unani- 
mous application from a neighboring people for ad- 
mission into our confederacy; and this, too, of a ter- 
ritory among the most fertile and valuable upon the 
face of the earth, and destined to become our rival 
in the production of some of our richest staple arti- 
cles, hen accused of ambition, we may point to 
this proof of self-denial, and challenge an equal in- 
stance of its exercise. [tis a fact worth volumes of 
professions of disinterestedness, and of disclaimers 
of all desire of self-aggrandisement. 


It is not to be disguised that the quintuple treaty 
for the suppression of the slave trade was intended 
to act upon the United States by its moral force. As 
to France and England, their co-operation in the 
necessary measures for the abolition of that traffic 
was already secured by the treaties of 1831 and 1833; 
and as to Prussia, Russia, and Austria, I suppose 
neither of them ever had, or ever will have, a vessel 
engaged in that commerce. But it was hoped, cer- 
tainly by one of the parties, that this great combina- 
tion would either induce the United States to follow 
their example and submit themselves to the mea- 
sures indicated, or that it would lead to the establish- 
ment of some new principles of maritime law with- 
out them. But the subject is now so well understood 
that we have little to fear from this great combina- 
tion, so long sought and so highly applauded. Jts 
moral force, as the ‘“‘Journal des Debats” justly ob- 
serves, is gone. The discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the almost unanimous condemnation 
of the treaty, will have indicated to you the true 
state of feeling here; and you will not fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of the emphatic declaration of 
Mr. Guizot, during the debates, that the Americans 
were right, and that France, in the same circum- 
stances, would do the same thing. The value of this 
testimonial to the justice of our course, made by 
such a statesman in the face of Europe, can hardly 
be overrated. 

Our true policy is to discourage all great combi- 
nations having for their object the regulation of ma- 
ritime principles and police. European confedera- 
tions for the regulation of European questions do 
not come within the sphere of our policy, as they 
touch neither our rights nor our interests. But when 
these powers extend their care and their jurisdic- 
tion over the ocean, I think the time has arrived for 
us to make ourselves heard. No nation is more in- 
terested than we are in the freedom of commerce, 
and we do not advance a single pretension which can 
or just cause of umbrage to any other country.— 

f, indeed, a general congress of nations could be 
assembled where all might be represented, the weak 
as weil as the strong, then we might fairly take our 

lace there and recognise its decisions as obligatory. 

ut this is a measure so doubtful in itself, as well as 
in its consequences, that it is our interest, as it is 
the interest of all people who do not conceal any 
projects of aggrandisement in a professed desire to 
meliorate the maritime code of nations, to adhere to 
that code as they find it. This adherence to the es- 
tablished state of things is certainly not inconsistent 
with any arrangement which two nations may be 
disposed to make for a single purpose and for a limi- 
ted time, to which they may be impelled by conside- 
rations of general benevelence. Certainly if Great 


citizens from any traffic condemned by moral consi- 
derations, and to regulate their joint action upon the 
subject, they may do so without subjecting them- 
selves to any imputations of interested or ambitious 
motives. Each must judge for itself whether such 
a combined movement is in accordance with its po- 
licy or with the nature of its institutions. Both may. 
agree to keep squadrons upon the coast of Africa to 
suppress the slave trade, and upon the coast of China 
to suppress the opium-trade—branches of commerce 
destructive of human life and happiness; the latter 
of which has the advantage of being prohibited by 
the government of China, and the disadvantage, if 
we can credit but a small part of the statements of 
that government, of being far more injurious in its 
operation than theformer. But these mutual agree- 
ments, dictated by the most charitable motives, 
would act merely upon the citizens of the respec- 
tive countries, executing them without overawing 
others by their imposing form, and without leading 
to the establishment of any new principles of mari- 
time Jaw. 

Nothing can explain to us more clearly the danger 
of these great combinations, if it does not reveal the 
object of one or more of the parties in their estab- 
lishment, than the principle, so frankly developed by 
Lord Aberdeen, that this ‘happy concurrence” cre- 
ates new duties and obligations, before whose justice 
and necessity the law of nations gives way, and to 
which the interests and independence of nations are 
sacrificed. I was therefore much pleased to read, 
in the message of the President of the United States 
to congress at the commencement of the present 
session, his emphatic declaration that the United 
States would not submit to any such pretension. 
The powers of Europe, strong or weak, must under- 
stand, if necessary, that our country, in taking her 
place in the family of nations, took it with the same 
rights as the greatest of them, and there will main- 
tain it, unmoved by any confederation which may 
be formed, and wholly without the sphere of its ope- 
rations. 

The quintuple treaty has not yet been ratified by 
France, nor will it be, I think, without some essen- 
tial alterations. It is understood that the English 
government are much dissatisfied at this determina- 
tion. The Queen’s speech, however, at the opening 
of the session, and sir Robert Peel's remarks last 
week in answer toa question of Lord Palmerston, 
seem to take for granted the French ratification. 
But certainly, when the British premier made those 
remarks, he knew the discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the state of public opinion here, and 
he ought to have known that a constitutional muinis- 
try would hesitate before they would incur the re- 
sponsibility of such an act. 

I observe that Lord Falmerston, in the remarks 
prefatory tv his question, dwells upon the disinterest- 
edness of his country and of the other parties to this 
treaty. This is the old topic of eulogy for England, 
as its reverse is intended to be of reproach for us. 
But its day has gone by. Europe fully understands 
the subject, and in public as in private life it is not 
the most disinterested who are always avowing the 
purity of their intentions. One would think there 
were objects of misery enough at home to occupy 
the attention of any English statesman, without that 
excess of philanthropy which would tilt a spear at 
every nation, and light up the flames of a general 
war, in order to accomplish its own charitable views 
in its own exclusive way, almost at the end of the 
world. It brings forcibly to recollection one of the 
vagaries of Rousseau, that there are people who 
love those who are placed at the extremities of the 
earth, in order to excuse themselves for not loving 
their own neighbors. 


In all that precedes, 1 believe, there is not a word 
which, if need be, would not be re-echoed by every 
American citizen in Paris. We are here in the midst 
of stirring circumstances, and can form a safe judg- 
ment of the dangers which menace us. If England 
pushes her purpose into action, we shall have a se- 
vere struggle to encounter, and the sooner and the 
more vigorously we prepare for it the better. If she 
does not, we shall gain by our exhibition of firm- 
ness, and the very state of preparations may lead 
her to recede. But permit me to press upon you the 
necessity of instant and extensive arrangements for 
offensive ard defensive war. All other. questions, 
personal, local, and political, should give way before 
this paramount duty. England has fearful means of 
aggression. No man can yet tell the effect which 
the use of steam is to produce upon great warlike 
operations; and, with her accustomed sagacity, she 
has accumulated a large force of steam vessels. 
hostile squadron might at any time carry to the Uni- 
ted States the first news of war. And it would not 
be a war like the last one, conducted in many cases 
by incompetent officers and feebly prosecuted; but 





Britain the Uniled States choose to restrain their 


A| American vessels to ascertain their nationality. 


—==x § 
would be felt and ought. to be met at every assails. 
ble point. I cannot but hope that the excellent Sug. 
gestions of the secretaries of war and of the nay 
Ars 8H ational defence may find general Sup. 
port. 
_ You may naturally think this not a very diploma. 
tic despatch. It is not so, certainly, so far as diplo. 
macy consists in mystery either of thought or ey. 
pression. I have felt strongly, and 1 have attempteq 
to speak penta! 1 do not belong to the schoo) of 
that well known French statesman who said that Jap. 
guage was given toconceal thoughts. If necessary 
1 must claim your indulgence for my candor in con, 
sideration of my motives. [ see the difficult posi, 
tion of my country, and most. anxious am I that jt 
should be seen and appreciated at home. That done 
Ihave no fear for the result. If the sentiments | 
have expressed are not those of the government and 
people of my country, then I have lived a stirring lif 
and mixed with my countrymen in every situation 
without having learned the American character, ' 
You will perceive that, in my letter to Mr. Guizo 
I have taken upon myself the responsibility of my 
interposition. Your course is perfectly free to ayow 
or disavow my conduct, The president will decide 
as the public intérest requires. I do not shut m 
eyes to the gravity of the circumstances in which | 
am placed. In the unforeseen emergency which 
presents itself; I have pursued the course that ap. 
peared to me to be dictated by the honor and inter. 
est of our country, and I have the satisfaction to be. 
lieve that my measures will not be wholly without 
beneficial results, It is now for the government t 
judge what is its own duty, and to determine wheib. 
er my conduct shal] be approved or disapproved. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, sec’ry of state, Washington. 


[Enclosed in Gen. Cass’s letter of February 15, 1842) 
MR. CASS TO MR. GUIZOT. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, February 13, 1842. 

Sir: The recent signature of a treaty, having {or 
its object the suppression of the African slave trade, 
by five of the powers of Europe, and to whic 
France is a party, is a fact of such general notorie 
ty that it may be assumed as the basis of any diplo 
matic representations which the subject may fairl 
require. 

The United States, being-no party to this treats, 
have no right to inquire into the circumstance 
which have led to it, nor into the measures it pre 

oses to adopt, except so far as they have reason i 
believe that their rights may be involved in th 
course of its execution. Their own desire to puts 
stop to this traffic is every where known, as well a 
the early and continued efforts they have adopted 
prevent their citizens from prosecuting it. They 
have been invited by the government of Great Br 
tain to become a party to the treaty, which shoul 
regulate the action of the combined government 
upon the subject. But, for reasons satisfactory 
themselves, and I believe satisfactory to the world 
they have declined this united action, and have che 
sen to pursue their own measures, and to act up0t 
their own citizens only, without subjecting these ¥ 
any kind of foreign jurisdiction. 

In a communication from Lord Palmerston, bt! 
Britannic majesty’s principal secretary of state fa 
foreign affairs, to Mr. Stevenson, the American 
nister at London, dated 27th August, 1841, Lov 
Palmerston claims a right for the British cruises, 
and avows the intention of his government to ext! 
cise it, to search American vessels at sea in time® 
peace, with a view to ascertain their national cha 
acter. He adds, that “this examination of papers° 
merchantmen, suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, even though they hoist a United Stat 
flag, is a proceeding which it is absolutely necess"] 
that British cruisers employed in the suppression’ 
the slave trade should continue to practise,” &c- 


Ina communication from the successor of Lo 
Palmerston to Mr. Stevenson, dated Oct. 13, 184) 
the views and determination announced in the 
are confirmed; and Lord Aberdeen thus states ") 
ground upon which rests this pretension to we 
American vessels in time of peace: ‘But the un¢ 
signed must observe, that the present happy conc! 
rence of the states of Christendom in this great ° 
ject, (the suppression of the slave trade, ) not ne 
ly justifies, Bat renders indispensable the right « 
claimed and exercised by the British governmer” 
That is to say, the right of entering and examin! 























































It is no part of my duty to offer any commer 
upon this pretension, nor upon the reasons ware, | 
in support of it. And if it were, I should “1 
duty far better performed for me, than I could pe 






















she would put forth her utmost strength, and she 


form it for myself, in the annual message of the pre 
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“ident of the United States to congress of Dec. 7, 
1841. In that document will de found the views of 
the American government upon this subject: and it 
is there emphatically declared that, “However desi- 
yous the United States may be for the suppression of 
the slave trade, they cannot consent to interpolations 
‘nto the maritime code, at the mere will and plea- 
sure of Other governments. We deny the right of 
any such interpolation to any one, or all the nations 
of the earth, without our consent. We claim to 
have 4 voice in all amendments or alterations of that 
code; and when we are given to understand, as in 
this instance, by a foreign government, that its trea- 
ties with other nations cannot be executed, without 
the establishment and enforcement of new princi- 
les of police, to be applied without our consent, we 
must employ language neither of equivocal import 
por susceptible of misconstruction.” 

You will perceive, sir, by these extracts, that the 
British government has advanced a pretension which 
it asserts to be indispensable to the execution of its 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
to which the president of the United States has de- 
clared that the American government ‘ill not sub- 
mit. This claim of search, it will be observed, aris- 
ing, as is asserted, out of existing obligations, has 
relation to the isolated treaties for the abolition of 
this trafic which were in force at the date of the 
communications of Lord Palmerston and of Lord 
Aberdeen. It is now known, that the combined 
treaty upon this subject is more extensive in its ope- 
rations, and more minute in some of the details of 
ils execution than the separate treaties with France 
which preceded it, and equally indefinite in the du- 
ration of its obligations. Of course, measures which 
were not only ‘justifiable, but indispensable” for 
the execution of the latter, will find equal justice 
and necessity in the obligations of the former. 


whose opinion respecting their relative duties would 
be so widely different from her own. 
press the hope that the government of his majesty, 
before ratifying this treaty, will examine maturely 
the pretersions asserted by one of the parties, and 
see how these can be reconciled not only with the 
honor and interest of the United States, but with 
the received principles of the great maritime code 
of nations. I may make this appeal with the more 
confidence from the relations subsisting between 
France and the United States, from a community of 
interests in the liberty of the seas, from a communi- 
ty of opinion respecting the principles which guard 
it, and from a community in danger should it ever 
be menaced by the ambition of any maritime power. 


It appears to me, sir, that in asking the attention 
of his majesty’s government to the subject of the 
uintuple treaty, with a view to its reconsideration, 
{aw requesting nothing on the part of the U. States 


ers. If, during the course of the discussions upon 
this treaty, preparatory to the arrangement of its 
provisions, England had asserted to the other parties 
the pretension she now asserts to the United States, 
as a necessary consequence of its obligations, J can- 
not be wrong in presuming that France would not 
have signed it without guarding against this impend- 
ing difficulty. The views of England are now dis- 
closed to you, but fortunately before its ratification. 
And this change of circumstances may well justify 
the French government in interposing such a reme- 
dy as it may think is demanded by the grave interests 
involved in this question. 

As to the treaties of 183] and 1833, between 
France and Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave trade, I do not consider it my duty to advert to 
their stipulations. Their obligations upon the con. 
tracting parties, whatever these may be, are now 


With this previous declaration made by one of the | complete; and it is for my government alone to de- 





parties to this quintuple treaty concerning its opera- 
rations, the American government cannot shut their 
eyes to their true position. The moral effect which 
such a union of five great powers, two of which are | 
eminently maritime, but three of which have per- | 


haps never had a vesse! engaged in that traffic, is | 
calculated to produce upon the United States, and 
upon other nations, who, like them, may be indis- | 
osed to these combined movements, though it may | 
e regretted, yet furnishes no just cause of com-| 
plaint. But the subject assumes another aspect | 
when they are told by one of the parties that their 
vessels are to be forcibly entered and examined in| 
order to carry into effect these stipulations. Cer- | 
tainly the American government doves not believe | 
that the high powers, contracting parties to this 
treaty, have any wish to compel the United States, 
by force, to adapt their measures to its provisions, or 
to adopt its stipulations. They have too much con- 
fidence in their sense of justice to fear any such re- 
sult; and they will see with pleasure the prompt dis- 
avowal made by yourself, sir, in the name of your 
country, at the tribune of the chamber of deputies, of 
any intentions of this nature. But were it otherwise, 


and were it possible they might be deceived in this, 


confident expectation, that would not alter in one 
tittle their course of action. Their duty would be 
the same, and the same would be their determina- 
tion to fulfil it. ‘They would prepare themselves, 
with apprehension, indeed, but without dismay— 
with regret, but with firmness, for one of those des- 
perate struggles which have sometimes occurred in 
the history of the world, but where a just cause and 
the favor of providence have given strength to com- 
parative weakness, and enabled it to break down the 
pride of power. 

But I have already said the United States do not 


fear that any such united attempt will be made upon | 


their independence. What, however, they may rea- 
sonably fear, and what they do fear, is, that in the 
execution of this treaty, measures will be taken 
Which they must resist. How far the acts of one 
of the parties, putting its construction upon its own 
duties and upon the obligations of its co-contractors, 
may involve these in any unlooked-for consequences, 
either by the adoption of similar measures or by 
their rejection, I do not presume to judge. Certain 
it is, however, that if the fact and the principle ad- 
vanced by Lord Aberdeen are correct, that these 
treaties for the abolition of the slave trade cannot 

executed without forcibly boarding American 
ships at sea in time of peace, and that the obligations 
created by them confer not only the right thus to 
Violate the American flag, but make this measure a 
duty, then it is also the duty of France to pursue the 
Same course. Should she put this construction upon 
her obligations, it is obvious the United States must 
do to her as they will do to England if she persists in 
this attack upon their independence. Should she 
hot, it does not become me to investigate the nature 


of her position with respect to one of her associates, | 


termine what measures the United States ought to 
take to avert the consequences with which they are 
threatened by the construction which one of the par- 
ties has given to these instruments. 


But 1 may ex- 


inconsistent with the duties of France to other pow- | 


Ihave the honor to transmit herewith a copy of 
the message of the president of the United States to| 
congress in December last, and of the annual docu-' 
ments which accompanied it. Among the latter. 
will be found the correspondence between the Brit- | 
ish secretaries of state and Mr. Stevenson upon the’ 
subject herein referred to. From these vou will 
learn the respective views of the American and Bri- |! 
tish governments. 

Jt is proper for me to add that this communication | 
has been made without any instructions from the 
United States. J have considered this case as one 
in which an American representative to 4 foreign | 
power should act without awaiting the orders of his’! 
government. I have presumed, in the views I have) 
submitted to you, that l express the feelings of the 
American government and people. 
deceived myself, the responsibility willbe mine. As 
soon as I can receive despatches from the United 
States in answer to my communications, I shall be 


been approved by the president, or that my mission 
is terminated. I avail myself, &c. 
LEWIS CASS. 
His excellency, Mr. Guizot, minister of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Wessrer ro Mr. Cass. 
Department of state, 
Washington, April 5, 1842. 

Str: By the arrival of the steampacket at Boston, 
on the 27th of last month, I had the honor to receive 
your several despatches down to the 26th of Febru- 
ary. That vessel had been so long delayed on her 
passage to America, that, after the receipt here of 
the communications brought by her, there was not 
time to prepare answers in season to reach Boston 
before the time fixed for her departure on her return. 
The most I was able to do was to write a short note 
to Mr. Everett, to signify that the mail from London 
had come safe to hand. 

The president has been closely attentive to recent 
occurrences in Europe, connected with the treaty of 
| the five powers, of which he received a copy soon 
after its signature in December. He has witnessed 
with especial interest the sentiments to which that 
| treaty appears to have given rise in France, as mani- 
| fested by the debates in the chambers, and the pub- 
lications of the Parisian press, and he is now offi- 
cially informed of the course which you felt it to be 

our duty to take, by the receipt of a copy of the 
etter addressed by you to M. Guizot, on the 13th of 
February. 

When the president entered upon the duties of his 
present office, in April of last year, a correspondence, 
as you know, had been long pending, and was still 
| pending, in London, between, the minister of the 

Gaited States and her Britannic majesty’s secretary 





enabled to declare to you either that my conduct has | 


of state for foreign affairs, respecting certain seizures 
and detentions of American vessels on the coast of 
Africa by armed British cruisers, and generally re- 
specting the visitation and search of American ves- 
sels by such cruisers in those seas. A general ap- 
probation of Mr. Stevenson’s notes to the British 
minister in regard to this subject was soon after com- 
municated to that gentleman, by the president’s order, 
from this department. The state of things in England 
in the early party of last summer did not appear to 
favor a very active continuance or prosecution of this 
correspondence; and as Mr. Stevenson had already 
received permission to return home, no new inst:uc- 
tions were addressed to him. 


Circumstances occurred, as you are aware, which 
delayed Mr. Everett’s arrival atthe post assigned to 
him as minister to London; and, in the mean time, 
in the latter part of August, the correspondence be- 
‘tween Lord Palmerston and Mr. Stevenson was 
somewhat unexpectedly, resumed afresh, not only on 
the subject of the African seizures, but on other sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Everett arrived in London only in the latter 
part of November, and, in fact, was not presented to 
| the queen until the 16th day of December. While 
we were waiting to hear of his appearance at his 
| post, the session of congress was fast approaching; 
and, under these circumstances, the president felt it 

to be his duty to announce, publicly and solemnly, 
the principles by which the government would be 
'conducted in regard to the visitation and search of 
ships atsea. As one of the most considerable, com- 
| mercial, and maritime states of the world, as inte- 
rested in whatever may in any degree endanger or 
threaten the common ‘independence of nations upon 
the seas, it was fit that this government should avow 
_the sentiments which it has heretofore always main- 
‘tained, and from which it cannot. under any circum- 

stances, depart. You are quite too well acquainted 
with the language of the message, on which your 
letter is bottomed, to need its recital here. It ex- 
| presses what we consider the true American doctrine, 
| and that which will, therefore, govern us in all future 
negotiations on the subject. 

While instructions for Mr. Everett were in the 
course of preparation, signifying to him in what 
manner it might be practicable to preserve the peace 
of the country consistently with the principles of the 
message, and yet so as to enable the government to 
fulfil all its duties and meet its own wishes and the 
wishes of the people of the United States in regard 
to the suppression of the African slave trade, it was 
announced that the English government had appoint- 
ed Lord Ashburton as special minister to this eoun- 
try, fully authorised to treat of and definitely settle 
all matters in difference between the two countries. 
Of course, no instructions were forwarded to Mr. 
Everett respecting any of those matters. You per- 





ceive, then, that up to the present moment we rest 
If in this I have | 


upon the sentiments of the message. Beyond the 
fair scope and purport of that document we are 
not committed, on the one hand nor on the other.— 
We reserve to ourselves the undiminished right to 
receive or to offer propositions on the delicate subjects 


/embraced in the treaty of the five powers, to negoti- 


ate thereupon, as we may be advised: never depart- 
ing from our principles, but desirous, while we care- 
fully maintain all our rights to the fullest extent, of 
fulfilling our duties also, as one of the maritime states 
of the world. | 

The president considers your letter to Mr. Guizot 
to have been founded, as it purports, upon the mes- 
sage, delivered by him atthe opening of the present 
session of congress, as intending to give assurance to 
the French government that the principles of that 
message would be adhered to; and that the govern- 
ment of the United States would regret to see other 
nations, especially France. an old ally of the Unit- 
ed States, and a distinguished champion of the liber- 
ty of the seas, agree to any arrangement between 
other states which might, in its influence, produce 
effects unfavorable to this country; and to which ar- 
rangement, therefore, this country itself might not 
be able to accede. 

The president directs me to say that he approves 
your letter, and warmly commends the motives 
which animated you in presenting it. The whole 
subject is now before us here, or will be shortly, as 
Lord Ashburton arrived last evening; and without 
intending to intimate at present what modes of set- 
tling this point of difference with England will be 
proposed, you may receive two propositions as cer- 
tain: 

ist. That, in the absence of treaty stipulations, 
the United States will maintain the immunity of mer- 
chant vessels on the sea to the fullest extent which 
the law of nations authorises. 

2d. That if the government of the United States, 
animated by a sincere desire to putan end to the 





African slave trade, shall be induced to enter into 
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wer, those stipulations will be such as shall ‘be 
strictly limited to their true and single object, such 
as shall not be embarrassing to innocent commerce, 
and sueh especially as shall neither imply any ine- 
quality, nor can tend in ‘any way to establish such 
inequality, in their practical operations. é 

You are requested to communicate these senti- 
ments to Mr. Guizot, at the same time that you sig- 
nify to him the president’s approbation of your let- 
ter; and are requested to add an expression of the 
sincere pleasure which it gives the president to see 
the constant sensibility of the French government to 
the maintenance of the great principles of national 
equality upon the ocean. Truly sympathising with 
that government in abhorrence of the African slave 
trade, he appreciates the high motives and the com- 
prehensive views of the true, permanent interest of 
mankind, which induces it to act with great caution 
in giving its sanction to a measure susceptible of in- 
terpretations, or of modes of execution, which might 
be in opposition to the independence of nations and 
the freedom of the seas. I am, &c. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lewis Cass, esq., &c. &c. 

MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, April 30, 1842. 

Sir: The quintuple treaty, purporting to be for the 
suppression of: the slave trade, has not yet been rati- 
fied by France, and the manifestations of public opin- 
jon against it are so numerous and decisive, that it 
seems to be too clearly the part of true wisdom to 
yield to them, to render it probable that that mea- 
sure will ever be adopted. 

Mr. Guizot has not answered my letter of the 13th 
February, and I have now no expectation he willdo so 
till the course of our government upon the subject 
is known here. I have yet received nothing from 
you upon the subject, but | am expecting every day 
your instructions. If the president should disap- 
prove the step I have taken, I could no longer re- 


The question of the budget is.a subject which, by 
the usage of the French chambers, allows great la- 
titude of diseussion. Connected with this matter, 
the commercial] relations between France and the 
United States have just been warmly debated. I 
send you the Moniteur, which contains an account of 
the proceedings. It is well worthy your examina- 
tion, and I think ought to be translated and publish- 
ed for the information of the country. It is lamen- 
table to find such erroneous notions prevailing in 
such a high place respecting the true character of 
the trade between France and the United States. 
You will see that the speakers complain of two 
grievances: first, of the navigation, and, second, of 
the duties proposed to be levied on foreign produc- 
tions imported into the United States. As to the 
former, it is, as you know, upon a footing of per- 
fect equality; and as to the latter, if it were, as it is 
not, a just subject of interference for a foreign gov- 
ernment, France is one of the last countries which 
has any just right to complain. Her prohibitive 
system, commenced so long ago as Colbert, has been 
continued, with little relaxation, to this day. You 
cannot fail to be struck by the views advanced by 
most of the speakers, and the gravity with which 
they urge reprisals against the United States. But 
I assure you that these sentiments are general in 
France; and such are the exclusive views taken of 
these subjects by the press, that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect to change public opinion. We have nothing to 
do but to pursue our own measures firmly, leaving 
to other governments to meet them as they think 
proper. 

As soon as I read the debate in the Moniteur, I 
called upon Mr. Guizot, to converse with him upon 
the subject. I found him very reasonable, though 
not fully acquainted with the details of the matter. 
He says, however, that he is looking into it. and 
| that nothing will be hastily done. It is my decided 
opinion that there is no efficient remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things but by a commercial treaty 
which shall regulate our intercourse with France. I 
recommend that measures with that view be taken 





main here with honor to myself or with advantage | | 
/better carried on at Washington than here. 


to our country. 


without delay; and I think the negotiations can be 
If full 


lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, powers aud general instructions are given to the 


LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, sec'ry of state, Washington. 

MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, May 17, 1842. | 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch of the 5th April, and am happy to. 
find that the course which | considered it necessary | 
to take in relation to the ratification by France of 
the quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade has met the approbation of the president. 

Immediately on the receipt of your letter, I sought 
an interview with Mr. Guizot; and, after some con- 
versation with him, I placed the letter in his hands. 
I thought this mode of procedure far better than to 
trust myself to make a verbal statement, to be after- 
ward put in the form of an official communication 
to him. As you instructed me to make known the 
sentiments of the president upon the whole matter, I | 
was sure I could not perform this task as well as I 
found it performed for me, and this view was not! 
checked by any considerations arising out of the na- 
ture of the despatch. There was nothing in it which 
might not be seen by all the world. 

Mr. Guizot was touched by the frankness. of the 
proceeding, and testified his gratification after the 

rusal of the letter. He then asked tor a copy of 
it, which I did not hesitate to promise him; and 
since then | have sent it; and have thus, in my opin- 
ion, in the best mode in my power, carried into elffect 
your instructions. 

Mr. Guizot said nothing on the subject of an an- 
swer. If the treaty is not ratified, as 1 have now 
the confident expectation that it will not be, it is pos- 
sible he may consider that the occasion for an an- 
swer has passed by. 

Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, sec’ry of state, Washington. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, May 26, 1842. 

Sir: Since my despatch of the 17th instant, the 
question of the ratification of the quintuple treaty 
has been discussed in the chamber of peers and in 
the chamber of deputies; and the sentiments exprese- 
ed were unanimously against the measure. It is now 
well understood that the subject is at rest in France, 
and that no ministry will venture to recommend ra- 
tification. Efforts will no doubt now be made, and 
I think eventually with success, for the abrogation 
of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. 








|French minister there, you may calculate with a 


reasonable probability upon a successful termination 
of your efforts. He would understand the true state 
of things better than they are or can be understood 
here. ‘The government has too many important sub- 
jects on hand, to be able to devote the proper time 
for the acquisition of all the necessary facts which 
belong to this subject. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, sec’ry of state, Washington. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, May 31, 1842. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
copy of a letter which I have received from the 
minister of foreign affairs, in answer to my letter to 
him of 13th of February, concerning the quintuple 
trealy. 
| have merely said, in acknowledging the receipt 
of this letter, that 1 should transmit it to my gov- 
ernment for its information. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, sec’ry of state, Washington. 
[TRANSLATION.*] 
Paris, May 26, 1842. 
Sir: I received, some time since, the letter which 
you had done me the honor of addressing to me on 
the 13th February, in regard to the treaty signed on 
the 20th December between the plenipotentiaries of 
France, of Austria, of Great Britain, of Prussia, and 
of Russia, in the view of arriving at a more effective 
suppression of the African slave trade. In there ex- 
pressing to me your wish that the king’s government 
should not ratily that treaty, you-told me that you 
were about to give an account to your government 
of a step that you had considered it your duty to 
take, without its authority, upon your own responsi- 
bility; and that as soon as you should have received 
its approval or its disavowal you would hasten to 
make me acquainted with the fact. ] have just re- 
ceived, with your letter of the third of this month, 
the copy of that written to you by Mr. Webster, to 
announce to you the president’s approval of your 
despatch of the 13th February; and, this despatch 
having thus acquired an official character of which 
till now it was destitute, | feel that I should no lon- 





* This translation is not found in the official document 
(in transcribing or printing which are. errors affecting 
the sense) but 1s a literal version, made at this office, 
from the French original. Nat. Intel. 
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ger defer a reply, which heretofore would have 
seemed to me premature. 

You expressed to me, sir, your apprehension lest 
the treaty of the 20th December should constitute 
as to the contracting parties, an engagement to cre. 
ate a new international principle, which would sub. 
ject to the right of visitation, regulated by its Stipu- 

ations, the ships of powers even who had taken no 
part in this compact. The act in question not hay. 
ing been ratified by the government of the king, and 
consequently not existing at this moment, so far as 
concerns France, [ might, as to this matter, refrain 
from entering into any explanations. But the friend. 
ly relations subsisting between France and the Unit. 
ed States make it fit that I should, by unreserved 
and complete explanations, prevent all possibility of 
misunderstandings; and, moreover, we have con. 
stantly, in this. business, nourished intentions too 
right and of too much good faith not to seize with 
eagerness the occasion of avowing them. 


It is not for me to discuss the validity of the infe. 
rences which you draw in relation to the particular 
aims of the cabinet of London from certain passages 
of the despatches written by Lord Palmerston and 
by Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson; but I shall not 
hesitate tosay what opinion the king’s government 
entertains as to the grave question which you raise, 
The treaty of the 20th December, 1841, be its fy. 
ture destinies what they may, is not founded on ano. 
ther principle than that of the conventions of 183) 
and 1833. . The stipulations of these latter conven. 
tions bound France and England only: the treaty of 
the 20th December extends them to Austria, to Prus. 
sia, and to Russia, making in them certain changes 
more or less important, but which did not alter its 
nature. In order fairly to infer from it the very ex. 
traordinary intention of imposing upon other states 
the obligation of subjecting themselves to it, 1t would 
be necessary that this intention, in no manner indi- 
cated in the compact of the 20th December, should 
result from the preceding conventions. We have 
never understood them in such a sense; we never 
could so have understood them. 

I hesitate the less, sir, to place here this formal 
and (as it seems to me) entirely superfluous assur. 
ance, because tHe king’s government, on its side, puts 
full confidence in the firm determination, so often 
proclaimed by the federal government, to concur, 
with the sincerest efforts, in the definitive abolition 
of the slave trade. The despatch of Mr. Webster, 
which you do me the honor of communicating to me, 
is of a character yet to strengthen that confidence. 
It seems, in effect, to indicate that the cabinet of 
Washington perceives the possibility of concluding, 
with the states that have acceded to the right of 
mutual visitation for the suppression of the traffic, 


.j arrangements fit for attaining the end which they 


have proposed to themselves. We should attach so 
much the more importance to this co-operation, that 
while it would hasten the entire annihilation of the 
traffic, it would, by placing all governments in a like 
position as to the measures of suppression employ- 
ed, have the effect of giving to the maritime rights 
and the commercial activity of all nations guaran- 
ties of security difficult to obtain in the midst of 
complexities and of causes of collision which would 
necessarily result from opposition or diversity of 
systems. Be this, however, as it may, though this 
hope should fail, and though the United States should 
persist in their isolation, we cherish the conviction 
that they will look on it as a sacred duty to see that 
this isolation shall not afford to an infamous traffic 
opportunities of impunity too numerous. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of the high considera- 
tion with which I have the honor to be your very 
humble servant, GUIZOT. 

General Cass, envoy extraordinary, &c. 

MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
Department of state, Washington, Jug. 29, 1842. 

Sir: You will see by the enclosed the result of the 
negotiations lately had in this city between this de- 
partment and Lord Ashburton. The treaty has been 
ratified by the president and senate. 

In communicating to you this treaty, I am direct- 
ed by the president to draw your particular atten- 
tion to those articles which relate to the suppression 
of the African slave trade. 

After full and anxious consideration of this very 
delicate subject, the government of the United 
States has come to the conclusion which you will 
see expressed in the president’s message to the se- 
nate accompanying the treaty. 

Without intending or desiring to influence the po- 
licy of other governments on this important subject, 
this government has reflected on what was due to 
its own character and position as the leading mari- 
time power on the American continent, left free to 
make such choice of means for the fulfilment of its 
duties as it should deem best suited to its dignity. 
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Te result of these reflections has been, that it does 
not concur in measures, which, for whatever bene- 
yolent purpose they may be adopted, or with what- 
ever care and moderation they may be exercised, 
have yeta_ tendency to place the police of the seas 
in the hands of asingle power. It chooses rather to 
follow ifs own laws and its own sanction, and to car- 
ry them into execution by its own authority. 


Disposed to act in the spirit of the most cordial 
concurrence with other nations for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, that great reproach of 
our times, itdeems it to be right, nevertheless, that 
this action, though concurrent, should be independent; 
and it believes that from this independence it will 
derive a greater degree of efficiency. vist 

You will perceive, however, that, in the opinion of 
this government, cruising against slave dealers on the 
coast of Africa is not all which is necessary to be 

done. ia order to put an end to the traffic. There are 
markets for slaves, or the unhappy natives of Africa 
would not be seized, chained, and carried over the 
ocean into slavery. These markets ought to be shut. 
And in the treaty now communicated to you, the 
high contracting parties have stipulated “that they 
will anite in aii becoming representations and re- 
monstrances with any and all powers within whose 
dominions such markets are allowed to exist; and 


time, terminate your mission to the court of France, 
where for a long period you have rendered your 
country distinguished service, in all instances to its 
honor and to the satisfaction of the government, and 
where you occupy 0 favorable a position, from the 
more than ordinary good intelligence which is un- 
derstood to subsist between you, personally, and the 
members of the French government, and from the 
esteem entertained for you by its illustrious head; 
yet he cannot refuse your request to return once 
more to your home and your country, so that you can 
pay that attention to your personal and private af- 
fairs which your long absence and constant employ- 
ment in the service of your government may now 
render most necessary. 

I have, sir, to tender you, on behalf of the presi- 
dent, his most cordial good wishes; and am, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

FLETCHER WEBSTER, 
Acting secretary of stale. 
Lewis Cass, esq. &c. &c. 
MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States. 
Paris, October 3, 1842. 


supported by that tribunal of public opinion which 
sustains our government when right and corrects it 
when wrong. The pretension itself was one of the 
most flagrant outrages which could be aimed at an 
independent nation, and the mode of its enunciation 
was as coolly contemptuous as diplomatic ingenuity 
could suggest. We were told that, to the doctrine 
that American vessels were free from the search of 
foreign cruisers in time of peace, “the British go- 
vernment never could or would subseribe.” And 
we were told, too, there was reason to expect that 
the United States would themselves become con- 
verts to the same opinion; and this expectation was 
founded on the hope that “they would cease to con- 
found two things which are in their nature entirely 
different, and would look to things and not to words.’” 
And the very concluding paragraph of the British 
correspondence tells us, in effect, that we may take 
whatever course we please, but that England will ad- 
here to this pretension to board our vessels when and 
where her cruisers may find them. A portionof this 
paragraph is equally significative and unceremonious. 
“It is for the American government,” says Lord 
Aberdeen, ‘talone to determine what may be due to 
a just regard for their national dignity and national 








Sir: The last packet brought me your letter of: 


August 29, announcing the conclusion of a treaty 


| dern diplomacy, a more obnoxious claim has been 


independence.” I doubt if, in the wide range of mo= 


that they will urge upon all such powers the propri- | with Great Britain, and accompanied by a copy of it: urged in a more obnoxious manner. 


ety and duty of closing such markets effectually at 
once and for ever.” 


You are furnished, then, with the American poli- make known'to Mr. Guizot the sentiments of the 
American government upon that part of the treaty | 


cy in regard to this interesting subject. First, inde- 
endent, but cordially concurrent efforts of maritime 
states, to suppress, as far as possible, the trade on the 
coast by means of competent and well-appointed 
squadrons, to watch the shores and scour the neigh- 
boring seas; secondly, concurrent becoming remon- 
strance with all governments who tolerate within 
their territories markets for the purchase of African 
negroes. There is much reason to believe that, if 


other states, professing equal hostility to this nefari- | 


ous traffic, would give their own powerful concur- 
rence and co-operation to these remonstrances, the 
general effect would be satisfactory, and that the cu- 
pidity and crimes of individuals would at length 
cease to find both their temptation and their reward 
in the bosom of christian states, and in the permis- 
sion of christian governments. 

It will still remain for each government to revise, 
execute, and make more effectual its own municipal 
laws against its subjects or citizens who shall be con- 
cerned in, Or in any way give aid or countenance to 
others concerned in this traffic. 

You are at liberty to make the contents of this des- 
patch known to the French government. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lewis Cass, esq., &c. &c. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the United States, 
Paris, September 17, 1842. 
Siz: The mail by the steampacket which left Bos- 
ton the Ist instant has just arrived, and has brought 
intelligence of the ratification of the treaties recent- 
ly concluded with Great Britain. All apprehen- 
sions, therefore, of any immediate difficulties with 
that country are at end, and Ido notsee that any 
public interest demands my further residence in Eu- 
rope. 1 can no longer be useful) here, and the state 
of my private affairs requires my presence at home un- 
der those circumstances, | beg you to submit to the pre- 
sident my wish for permission to retire from this 
mission and to return to the United States without 
delay. In the hope that there will be no objection 
to this measure, I shall proceed to make my arrange- 
ments to leave here about the 13th November, so as 
to embark in the steamer of the 19th November. [ 
cannot delay my departure any longer, as lam anx- 
lous to finish my voyage before the winter weather. 
Ihave therefore to pray you to favor me with an 
answer by the return steampacket, enclosing my let- 
ters of recall, and authorizing me to transfer the le- 
fation to the secretary, Mr. Ledyard, as charge d’- 
alaires, till a minister can be sent out. He is every 
Way competent to discharge the duties. 
am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Dante, Wensrter, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
Department of state, 
Washington, October 11, 1842. 
a Sin: [ have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
®spatch of the 17th of September last, requesting 
Permission to return home. 
si have sudmitted the despatch to the president, 
etki by him directed to say, that, although he 
Uch regrets that your own wishes should, at this 


and of the correspondence between the ministers | 


|charged with the negotiations, and directing me to| promptly met and firmly repelled by the president its 


which provides for the co-operation of the United | 
‘Statesin the efforts making to suppress the African | 
I thought I should best fulfil your in-' 


slave trade. 
tentions by communicating a copy, in eztenso, of 
your letter. This I accordingly did yesterday. 
trust I shall be able, before my departure, to trans- 
mit to vou the acknowledgment of its receipt by Mr. 
Guizot. 
| In executing this duty, I felt too well what was 
due to my government and country to int:mate any) 
regret to a foreign power that some declaration had | 
not preceded the treaty, or some stipulation accom- | 
panied it, by which the extraordinary pretension of | 
Great Britain to search our ships, at all times and | 
|in all places, first put forth by Lord Palmerston on | 
ithe 27th August, 1841, and on the 13th October fol- | 
‘lowing again peremptorily claimed as a right by 
Lord Aberdeen$ would have been abrogated, as 
equally incompatible with the Jaws of nations and 
/with the independence of the United States. I con- 
ifined myself, therefore, to a simple communication 
(of your letter. 
| But this reserve ceases when I address my own 
government; and, connected as I fee} my official con- 
|duct and reputation with this question of the right of 
search, I am sure I shall find an excuse for what 
might otherwise be considered presumption, if, as 
one of the last acts of my official career, [ submit to 
you, and through you to the President, the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which Lam placed by the con- 
clusion of this treaty, and by the communication of 
your letter to Mr. Guizot. 


Before proceeding further, however, permit me to 
remark thatno one rejoices more sincerely than I do 
at the termination of our difficulties with Great Bri- 
‘tain, so far as they are terminated. That country and 
ours have so many moral end material interests in- 
volved in their intercourse, that their respective go- 
vernments and inhabitants may well feel more than 
ordinary solicitude for the preservation of peace be- 
|tween these two great nations. Our past history, 
however, will be unprofitable if it do not teach us 
that unjust pretensions, affecting our rights and ho- 
nor, are best met by being promptly repelled when 
first urged, and by being received in a spirit of re- 
sistance worthy the character of our people and of 
the great trust confided to us as the depositories of 
the freest system of government which the world 
has yet witnessed. 

I had the honor, in my letter of the 17th ultimo 
to solicit permission to return to the United States. 
That letter was written the day a copy of the treaty 
reached Faris, and the remark which | then made to 
you, that ‘IT could no longer be useful here,” has 
been confirmed by subsequent reflection and by the 
receipt of your letter and of the correspondence ac- 
companying it. I fee) thatI could no longer remain 
here honorably for myself or advantageously for our 
country. 

In my letter to youof the 15th February last, 
transmitting a copy of my protest against the ratifi- 
cation of the quintuple treaty for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, I took the liberty of sug- 
gesting the propriety of demanding from Lord Ash- 
burton, previously to entering into any negotiation, a 
distinct renunciation of this claim to search our ves- 
sels. I thought then, as I do now, that this course 
was demanded by a just self-respect, and would be 





| established policy of the government. 


This claim, thus asserted and supported, was. 


j 
' 


his message at the commencement of the last ses- 
| sion of congress; and in your letter to me, approving 
the course | had adopted in relation to the question 
of the ratification by France of the quintuple trea- 
ty, you consider the principles of that message as the 
Under these 
_circumstances of the assertion and denial of this 
new claim of maritime police, the eyes of Europe 
were upon these two great naval powers, one of 
which had advanced a pretension, and avowed her 
determination to enforce it, which might at any mo- 
ment bring them into collision. So far our national 
dignity was uncompromitted. 

But England then urged the United States to enter 
into a conventional arrangement, by which we might 
be pledged to concur with her in measures for the 
suppression of the slave trade. ilk then we had 
executed our own lawsin our own way. But yield- 


| ing to this application, and departing from our form- 


|er principle of avoiding European combinations 
upon subjects not American, we stipulated in a so- 
lemn treaty that we would carry into effect our own 
laws, and fixed the minimum force we would employ 
for that purpose. Certainly, a laudable desire to 
terminate this horrible man-stealing and man-selling 
may well justify us in going further, in changing 
one of the fundamental principles of our polsey, in 
order to effect this object, than we would go to ef- 
fect any other. 

It is so much more a_ question of feeling than of 
reasoning, that we can hardly be wrong in yielding 
to that impulse, which leads us to desire to unite our 
efforts with those of other nations for the protection 
of the most sacred human rights. But while mak- 
ing so important a concession to the renewed appli- 
cation of England, it seems to me we might wel3 
have said to her, ‘*Before we treat upon this matter, 
there isa preliminary question connected with it 
which must be settled. We will dono act which 
may, by any possibility, appear to be a recognition of 
your claim to search our vessels. That claim has 
arisen out of this very subject,or at any rate, this 
subject has been the pretext for its assertion, and if 
we now negotiate upon it, and our coneurrence is 
yielded, you must relinquish,as solemnly as you 
have announced, this most offensive pretension. If 
this is not done, by now making a conventional ar- 
rangement with you, and leaving you free to take 
your own course, we shall, im effect abandon the 
ground we have assumed, and with it our rights and 
honor.” 

In carefully looking at the seventh and eighth ar- 
ticles of the treaty, providing for our co-operation in 
the measures for the suppression of this traffic, 1 do 
not see that they change in the slightest degree the 
pre-existing right claimed by Great Britain to arrest 
and search our vessels. That claim, as advanced 
both by Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, rested 
onthe assumption that the treaties between England 
and other European powers upon this subject could 
not be executed without its exercise, and that the 
happy concurrence of these powers not only justifi- 
ed this exercise, but rendered it indispensable. By 
the recent treaty, we are to keep a squadron upon 
the coast of Africa. We have kept one there for 
years—during the whole term, indeed, of these ef- 
forts to put a stop to this most iniquitous commerce. 

The etfect of the treaty is, therefore, to render it 
obligatory upon us by a convention to do what we 
have long done voluntarily; to place our municipa, 
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. laws; in some measure, beyond the reach of congress; 
; a .and to increase the strength of the squadron employ- 
4 ed onthis duty. But if a British cruiser meet a ves- 
sel bearing the American flag where there is no 
American ship of war to examine her, it is obvious 
that it 1s quite as indispensable and justifiable that the 
cruiser should search this vessel] to ascertain her na- 
tionality since the conclusion of the treaty as it was 
before. The mutual rights of the parties are in this 
respect wholly untouched; their pretensions exist in 
full force; and what they could do prior to this ar- 
rangement they may now do; for though they have 
respectively sanctioned the employment of a force 
to give effect ‘‘to the laws, rights, and obligations of 
the two countries,” yet they have not prohibited the 
ae use of any other measure which either party may be 
ma disposed to adopt. 

if {t is unnecessary to push these considerations fur- 

| ther; and in carrying them thus far, I have found the 
task an unpleasant one. Nothing but justice to myself 
could have induced me to doit. I could not clearly 
explain my position here, without this recapitulation. 
My protest of 13th February distinctly asserted that 
the United States would resist the pretension of 
England to search our vessels. I avowed, at the 
same time, that this was but my persona! declara- 
tion, liable to be confirmed or disavowed by my go- 
vernment. I now finda treaty has been concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States which 
provides for the co-operation of the latter in efforts 
to abolish the slave trade, but which contains no re- 
munciation by the former of the extraordinary pre- | 
tension, resulting, as she said, from the exigencies of 
these very efforts, and which pretension I felt it my 
| duty to denounce to the French government. In all 
4 this, 1 presume to offer no further judgment than as 
i I am peronslly affected by the course of the pro- 
: ceedings; and | feel they have placed me ina false 
4 position, whence I can escape but by returning 
i home with the least possible delay. I trust, there- 
fore, that the president will have felt no hesitation 
3 in granting me the permission which I asked for. I 








i am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ti LEW. CASS. 
‘ Hon. Daniel Webseer, secretary of state, Washington. 


i. MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
Department of State, 
4 Washington, November, 14, 1842. 
am Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt | 
of your despatch of the 3d of October, brought by the | 
“Great Western,” which arrived at New York on 
the 6th instant. 





It is probable you will have embarked for the Unit- 
ed States before my communication can now reach | 
you; but, as it is thought proper that your letter, 
should be answered, and as circumstances may pos-, 
sibly have occurred to delay your departure, this 




























| 
will be transmitted to Paris in the ordinary way. | 

Your letter has caused the president considerable ' 
concern. Entertaining a lively sense of the respec- | 
table and useful manner in which you have discharg-' 
ed, for several years, the duties of an important for- 
eign mission, it occasions him real regret and pain 
that your last official communication should be o 
such a character as that he cannot give to it his en-' 
tire and cordial approbation. 

It appears to be intended asa sort of protest or) 
remonstrance, in the form of an official despatch, ' 
against a transaction of the government to which you | 
were not oP ron in which you had no agency what- | 
ever, and for the results of which you were in no 
way answerable. This would seem an unusual and | 
extraordinary proceeding. In common with every | 
other citizen of the republic, you have an unques- 
tionable right to form opinions upon public transac- 
tions and the conduct of public men. But it will 
| hardly be thought to be among either the duties or 
} the privileges of a minister abroad to make formal 
remonstrances against proceedings of the various 
branches of the government at home upon subjects 
in relation to which he himself has not been charged 



















with any duty or partaken any responsibility. 


The negotiation and conclusion of the treaty of 
senate. They had acted upon this important sub- 
ject according to their convictions of duty and of the 
, public interest, and had ratified the treaty. It wasa 
i thing done; and, although your opinion might be at 
variance with that of the president and senate, it is 
not perceived that you had any cause of complaint, 
reinonstrance, or protest, more than any other citi- 
zen who might entertain the same opinion. 

In your letter of the 17th September, requesting 
your recall, you observe: ‘‘The mail by the steam- 
packet, which left Boston the 18th, has just arrived, 
and has brought intelligence of the ratification of 
the treaties recently concluded with Great Britain. 


Washington were in the hands of the president and | 





All apprehensions, therefore, of any immediate dif- 








ficulties with that country are at an end, and IJ do not 


see that any public interest demands mty further re-| f 


sidence in Euro I can no longer be useful here, 
and the state of my private affairs requires my pre- 
sence at home. Under these circumstances, I beg 
you to submit to the president my wish for permis- 
sion to retire from this mission, and to return to the 
United States without delay.” 

As you appeared at that time not to be acquainted 
with the provisions of the treaty, it was inferred that 
your desire to return home proceeded from the con- 
viction that, inasmuch as all apprehensions of immediate 
differences with Great Britain were at an end, you would 
no longer be useful at Paris. Placing this interpre- 
tation on your letter, and believing, as you yourself 
allege, that your long absence abroad rendered it de- 
sirable for you to give some attention to your private 
affairs in this country, the president lost no time in 
yielding to your request, and in doing so, signified to 
you the sentiments of approbation which he enter- 
tained for yourconduct abroad. You may then well 
imagine the great astonishment which the declara- 
tion contained in your despatch of the 3d of Octo- 
ber, that you could no longer remain in France hon- 
orably to yourself or advantageously to the country, 
and that the proceedings of this government had 
placed you in a false position, from which you could 
escape only by returning home, created on his mind. 


The. president perceives not the slightest founda- 
tion for these opinions. He cannot see how your 
usefulness as a minister to France should be termin- 
ated by the settlement of the difficulties and disputes 
betWeen the United States and Great Britain. You 
have been charged with no duties connected with the 
settlement of these questions, or in any way relating 
to them, beyond the communication to the French 
government of the president’s approbation of your 
Jetter of the 18th of February, without previous in- 
structions from this department. 

This government is not informed of any other act 
or proceeding of yours connected with any part of 
the subject, nor does he know that your official con- 
duct and character have become in any way connect- 
ed with the question of the right of search; and that 
letter having been approved, and the French govern- 
ment having been so informed, the president is al- 
together at a loss to understand how you can regard 
yourself as placed in a false position. If the char- 
acter or conduct of any one was to be affected, it 
could only be the character and conduct of the pre- 
sident himself. The government has done nothing, 
most assuredly, to place you in a false position.— 
Representing your country in a foreign court, you 
saw a transaction about to take place between the 
government to which you were accredited and ano- 
ther power, which you thought might have a preju- 
dicial effect on the interest of your own country.— 


Thinking, as it isto be presumed, that the ease was | 


too pressing to wait for instructions, you presented a 
protest against that transaction, and your govern- 
ment approved your proceeding. This is your only 
official connexion with the whole subject. If, after 
this, the president had sanctioned the negotiation of 
a treaty, and the senate had ratified it, containing 
provisions in the highest degree objectionable, how- 
ever the government might be discredited, your ex- 
emption from all blame and censure would have been 
complete. Having delivered your letter of the 13th 
of February to the French government, and having 
received the president’s approbation of that proceed- 
ing, it is most manifest that you could bein no de- 
gree responsible for what should be done afterward, 
and done by others. The president, therefore, can- 
not conceive what particular or personal interest of 
yours was affected by the subsequent negotiation here, 
or how the treaty, the result of that negotiation, 
should put an end to your usefulness as a public min- 
ister at the court of France, or any way affect your 
official character or conduct. 

It is impossible not to see that such a proceeding 
as you have seen fit to adopt might produce much 
inconvenience, and even serious prejudice, to the 
public interests. Your opinion is against the treaty 
—a treaty concluded and formally ratified; and, to 
support that opinion, while yet in the service of the 
government, you put a construction on its provi- 
sions such as your own government does not put 
upon them—sugh as, you must be aware ,the enlight- 
ened public of Europe does not put upon them, and 
such as England herself has not put upon them as 
yet, so far as we know. 

It may become necessary hereafter to publish your 
letter, in connexion with other correspondence of the 
mission; and although it is not to be presumed that 
you looked to such publication—because such a pre- 
sumption would impute to you a claim to put forth 
your private opinions upon the conduct of the presi- 
dent and senate, in a transaction finished and con- 
cluded, through the imposing form of a public de- 


een 
far England might hereafter rely on your authority 
or a construction favorable to her own pretensions 
and inconsistent with the interest and honor of the 
United States. It is certain that you would most se. 
okey A desire to avoid any such attitude. You 
would be slow to express opinions in a solemn and 
official form favorable to another government, and 
on the authority of which opinions that other go. 
veroment might hereafter found new claims, or set 
up few pretensions. It is for this reason. as well as 
others, that the president feels so much regret at your 
desire of placing your construction of the provisions 
of the treaty. and your objections to those provisions 
according to your construction, upon the records of 
the government. 

Before examining the several objections suggested 
by you, it may be proper to take notice of what yoy 
say u the course of the negotiation. In regard to 
this, having observed that the national dignity of the 
United States had not been compromitted down to 
the time of the president’s message to the last ses. 
sion of congress, you proceed to say: 

“But England then urged the United States to ep. 
ter into a conventional arrangement by which we 
might be pledged to concur with her in measures for 
the suppression of the slave trade. Till then we had 
executed our own Jaws in our own way. But yield- 
ing to this application, and departing from our for. 
mer principle of avoiding European combinations 
upon subjects not American, we stipulated in a 50. 
lemn treaty that we would carry into effect our own 
laws, and fixed the minimum force we would employ 
for that purpose.” 

The president cannot conceive how you should 
have been led to adventure upon such a statement as 
this. It is but a tissue of mistakes. England did not 
urge the United States to enter into this conventional 
arrangement. The United States yielded to no ap- 

lication from England. The proposition for abolish- 
ing the slave trade, as it stands in the treaty, was an 
American proposition; it originated with the execu- 
cutive governinent of the United States, which cheer. 
fully assumes all its responsibility. It stands upon 
it as its own mode of fulfilling its duties and accom- 
plishing its objects. Nor have the United States 
departed, in this treaty, in the slightest degree, from 
their former principles of avoiding Eurepean com- 
binations upon subjects not American; because the 
abolition of the African slave trade is an American 
subject as emphatically as it is an European subject; 
and indeed more so, inasmuch as the government of 
the United States took the first great steps in declar- 
ing that trade unlawful, and in attempting its extinc- 
tion. The abolition of this traffic is an object of the 
highest interest to the American people and the Ame- 
rican government; and you seem strangely to have 
overlooked, altogether, the important fact, that, near- 
ly thirty years ago, by the treaty of Ghent, the 
United States bound themselves, by solemn compact 
with England, to continue “their efforts to promote 
its entire abolition;” both parties pledging them- 
selves by that treaty to use their best endeavors to 
accomplish so desirable an object. 

Again, you speak of an important concession made 
to the renewed application of England. But the 
treaty, let it be repeated, makes noconcession to Eng- 
land whatever. It complies with no demand, grants 
no application, conforms to no request. All these 
statements, thus by you made, and which are so ex- 
ceedingly erroneous, seem calculated to hold up the 
idea that in this treaty your government has been 
acting a subordinate, or even a complying part. 


The president is not a little startled that you should 
make such totally groundless assumptions of fact, 
and then leave a discreditable inference to be drawn 
from them. He directs me not only to repel this in- 
ference as it ought to be repelled, but alsoto bring to 
your serious consideration and reflection the proprit 
ty of such an assumed narration of facts as your des- 
patch in this respect puts forth. 

Having informed the department that a copy of 
the letter of the 24th of August, addressed by me 0 
you, had been delivered to Mr. Guizot, you proceed 
to say: 

“ln executing this duty I felt too well what was 
due to my government and country to intimate my 
regret to a foreign power that some declaration had 
not preceded the treaty, or some stipulation accom 
panied it, by which the extraordinary pretensions © 
Great Britain to search our ships, at all times and 
in all places, first put forth to the world by lord Pal- 
merston on the 27th August, 1941, and on the 13th 
October following again peremptorily claimed as ® 
right, by lord Aberdeen, would have been abrogated, 
as equally incompatible with the laws of nations a? 
with the independence of the United States. I com 
fined myself, therefore, to a smple communication © 
your lJetter.” . ? ds 

“Jt may be true that the British Yate ae lea 





spatch—yet, if published, it cannot be foreseen how 
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our statement. But it is no more than fair to state 
that pretension in the words of the British govern- 
ment itself; and then it becomes matter of conside- 
ration and argument how broad and extensive it real- 
ly 1s-. The last statement of this pretension or claim 
by the British government, is contained in Jord Aber- 
jeen’s note to Mr. Stevenson, of October 13, 1841. 
It is in these words: ‘‘The undersigned readily ad- 
mits that to visit and search American vessels, in 
time of peace, when thatright of search is not grant- 
ed by treaty, would be an infraction of public law 
and a violation of national dignity and independence. 
But.no such right is asserted. e sincerely desire 
to respect the vessels of the United States; but we 
may peneanal sy expect to know what it really is that 
we respect. Doubtless the flag is prima face evi- 
dence of the nationality of the vessel; and if this 
evidence were in its nature conclusive and irrrefrag- 
able, it ought to preclude all further inquiry. But it 
is sufficiently notorious ,that the flags of all nations 
are liable to be assumed by those who have no right 
or title or bear them. r. Stevenson himself fully 
admits the extent to which the American flag has 
been employed for the purpose of covering this in- 
famous trafic. The undersigned joins with Mr. 
Stevenson in deeply lamenting the evil, and he agrees 
with him in thinking that the United States ought not 
to be considered responsible for this abuse of her 
flag. But if all inquiry be resisted, even when car- 
ried no further than to ascertain the nationality of 
the vessel, and impunity be claimed for the most 
lawless and desperate of mankind in the commission 
of this fraud, the undersigned greatly fears that it 
may be regarded as something like an assumption of 
that responsibility which has been deprecated by Mr. 
Stevenson.” * * * * * * x 

“The undersigned renounces all pretension on the 
part of the British government to visit and search 
American vessels in time of peace. Nor is it as 
American that such vessels are ever visited; but it has 
been the invariable practice of the British navy, and, 
as the undersigned believes, of all navies in the 
world, to ascertain by visit the real nationality of 
merchani vessels met with on the high seas, if there 
be good reason to apprehend their illegal charac- 
ter.”” » * * * * * * * 

“The undersigned admits, that if the British crui- 
sers should possess a knowledge of the American 
character of any vessel, his visitation of such vessel 
would be entirely unjustifiable. He further admits 
that so much respect and honor are due to the Ame- 
rican flag, that no vessel bearing it ought to be visit- 
ed by a British cruiser, except under the most grave 
suspicions and well-founded doubts of the genuineness 
of its character. 

“The undersigned, although with pain, must add 
that af such visit should Jean to the proof of the Ame- 
rican origin of the vessel, and that she was avowed- 
ly engaged in the slave trade, exhibiting to view the 
manacles, fetters, and other usual implements of 
torture, or had even a number of these unfortunate 
beings. on board, no British officer could interfere 
further. He might give information to the cruisers 
of the United Stutes, but it could not be in his pow- 
er to arrest or impede the prosecution of the voyage 
and the success of the undertaking. 

“Jt is obvious, therefore, that the atmost caution 
is necessary in the exercise of this right claimed by 
Great Britain. While we have recourse to the ne- 
cessary, and indeed the only means for detecting im- 

sture, the practice will be carefully guarded and 
imited to cases of strong suspicion, The undersign- 
ed begs to assure Mr. Stevenson that the most pre- 
cise and positive instructions have been issued to her 
majesty’s officers on this subject.” 

Such are the worcs of the British claim or pre- 
tension; and it stood in this form at the delivery of 
the president’s message to congress in December 
Jast; a message in which you are pleased to say that 
the British pretension was promptly met and firmly 
resisted. ' 

I may now proceed to a more particular examina- 
tion of the objections which you make to the treaty. 


You observe that you think a just self-respect re- 
quired of the government of the United States to 
demand of lord Ashburton a distinct renunciation of 
the British.claim to search our vessels, previous to 
entering into any negotiation, The government has 
thought otherwise; and this appears to be your main 
objection to the treaty, if, indeed, it be not the only 
one, which is clearly and distinctly stated. The go- 
vernment of the United States supposed that in this 
respect it stood in a position in which it had no oc- 
easion to demand any thing, or ask for any thing of 
England. The British pretension, whatever it was, 
or however extensive, was well known to the presi- 
dent at the date of his message to congress at the 
opening of the last session, And | must be allowed 
to remind you how the president treated this subject 
in that communication. 





“However desirous the United States may be,” 
said he, ‘for the suppression of the slave trade, they 
cannot consent to interpolations into the maritime 
code, at the mere will and pleasure of other govern- 
ments. We aeny the right of any such interpolation 
to any one, or all, the nations of the earth, without 
our consent. We claim to have a voice in all amend- 
ments or alterations of that code; and when we are 
given’ to, understand, as in this instance, by a foreign 
government, that its treaties with other nations can- 
not be executed without the establishment and en- 
forcement of new principles of maritime police, to 
be applied without our consent, we must employ a 
Janguage neither of equivocal import nor suscepli- 
ble of misconstruction. American citizens, prose- 
cuting a Jawful commerce in the African seas under 
the flag of their country, are not responsible for the 
abuse or unJawful use of that flag by others; nor can 
they rightfully, on account of any sich alleged abus- 
es, be interrupted, molested, or detained while on the 
ocean; and if thus molested and detained, while pur- 
suing honest vovages in the usual way, and violatin 
no law themselves, they are unquestionably entitled 
to indemnity.” 


This declaration of the president stands. Not a 
syllable of it has been, or will be retracted. The 
principles which it announces rest on their inherent 
justice and propriety—on their conformity to public 
law—and, so far as we are concerned, on the deter- 
mination and ability of the country to maintain them. 
To these principles the government is pledged, and 
that pledge it will be at all times ready to redeem. 

But what is your own language on this point?— 
You say: 

“This claim, {the British claim,] thus asserted and 
supported, was promptly met and firmly repelled by 
the president in his message at the commencement of 
the last session of congress; and in vour letter to me 
approving the course | had adopted in relation to the 
question of the ratification by France of the quintu- 
ple treaty, you consider the principles of that message 
as the established policy of the government.” And 
you add: “So far, our national dignity was uncom- 
promitted.” If this be so, what is there which has 
since occurred to compromit this dignity? You shall 
yourself be judge of this; because you say, in a sub- 
sequent part of your letter, that “the mutual rights 
of the parties are in this respect wholly untouched.” 
If, then, the British pretension had been promptly 
met, and firmly repelled, by the president’s message; 
if so far our national dignity had not been compro- 
mitted; and if, as you further say, our rights remain 
wholly untouched by any subsequent act or proceed- 
ing, what ground is there on which to found com- 
plaint against the treaty? 


But your sentiments on this point do not concur 
with the opinions of your government. That govern- 
ment is of opinion that the sentiments of the message, 
which you so highly approve, are reaffirmed and cor- 
roborated by the treaty and the correspondence ac- 
companying it. The very object sought to be obtain- 
ed, in proposing the mode adopted for abolishing the 
slave trade, was to take away all pretence whatever 
for interrupting lawful commerce by the visitation of 
American vessels. Allow me to refer you, on this 
point, to the following passage in the message of the 
president to the senate accompanying the treaty: 


“In my message at the commencement of the present 
session of congress, I endeavored to state the princi- 
ples which this government supports respecting the 
right of search and the immunity of flags. Desi- 
sirous of maintaining those principles fully, at the 
same time that existing obligations should be fulfill- 
ed, I have thought it most consistent with the dignity 
and honor of the country that it should execute its 
own laws and perform its own obligations by its own 
own means and its ownpower. The examination or 
visitation of the merchant vessels of one nation by 
the cruisers of another for any purpose except those 
known and acknowledged by the law of nations, un- 
der whatever restraints or regulations it may take 
place, may lead to dangerous results. It is far bet- 
ter by other means to supercede any supposed neces- 
sity, or any motive, for such examination or visit.— 
Interference with a merchant vessel by an armed 
cruiser is always a delicate proceeding—apt to touch 
the point of national honor, as well as to affect the 
interests of individuals. It has been thought, there- 
fore, expedient, not only in accordance with the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Ghent, but at the same time 
as removing all pretext on the part of others for vio- 
lating the immunities of the American flag upon the 
seas, aS they exist and are defined by the law of na- 
tions, to enter into the articles now submitted to the 
senate. 


“The treaty which I now submit to you proposes 


no alteration, mitigation, or modification of the rules’ 


of the jaw of nations. It provides simply that each 
of the two governments shall maintain en the coast 


ws 


of Africa a sufficient squadron to enforce, separately 
and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of 
the two countries for the suppression of the slave 
trade.” 

In the actual posture of things, the president 

thought that the government of the United States 
stands on itsown rights; and its own solemn declara- 
tions would only weaken its position, by making 
such a demand as appears to you to have been expe- 
dient. 
We maintain the public law of the world as we 
receive it and understand it to be established. We 
defend our own rights, and our own honor, meeting 
all aggression at the boundary. Here we may well 
stop. 

You are pleased to observe that, “under the cir- 
cumstances of the assertion of the British claim, in 
the correspondence of the British secretaries, and of 
its denial by the president of the United States, the 
eyes of Europe were upon these two great naval 
powers;” one of which had advanced a pretension, 


g\and avowed her determination to enforce it, which 


might at any moment bring them into collision. 

It is certainly true that the attention of Europe 
has been very much awakened of late years to the 
general subject, and quite alive, also, to whatever 
might take place in regard to it between the United 
States and Great Britain. And it is highly satisfac- 
tory to find that, so far as we can Jearn, the opinion 
is universal that the government of the United States 
has fully sustained its rights and its dignity by the 
treaty which has been concluded. Europe, we be- 
lieve, is happy to see that a collision which might 
have disturbed the peace of the whole civilized 
world -has been avoided in a manner which recon- 





ciles the performance of a high national duty, and 
the fulfilment of positive stipulations, to the perfect 
‘Immunity of flags, and the equality of nations upon 
the ocean. 

I must be permitted to add that, from every agent 
of the government abroad who has been heard from 
on the subject, with the single exception of your own 
letter, (an exception most deeply regretted,) as well 
as from every part of Europe where maritime rights 
have advocates and defenders, we have received no- 
thing but congratulation. And at this moment, ifthe 
general sources of information may be trusted, our 
example has recommended itself already to the re- 
gard of states the most jealous of British ascenden- 
cy at sea; and the treaty against which you remon- 
|strate may soon come to be esteemed by them as a 
fit model for imitation. 

Toward the close of your despatch you are pleas- 

ed tosay, “‘By the recent treaty we are to keep a 
squadron upon the coast of Africa. We have kept one 
there for years—during the whole term, indeed, of 
these efforts to put astop to this most iniquitous com- 
merce. The effect of the treaty is, therefore, to 
render it obligatory upon us by a convention to do 
what we have long done voluntarily—to place our 
_municipal laws in some measure beyond the reach of 
| congress,” 
As to the effect of the treaty in placing our muni- 
cipal laws in some measure beyond the reach of con- 
| gress, it is sufficient to say that all treaties, centain- 
ing obligations, necessarily do this. All treaties of 
commerce do it, and indeed there is hardly a treaty 
existing to which the United States are party which 
does not, to some extent, or in some way, restrain 
the legislative power. ‘Treaties could not be made 
without producing this effect. 


But your remark would seem to imply that, in 
your judgment, there is something derogatory to the 
character and dignity of the country in thus stipu- 
lating with a foreign power for a concurrent effort to 
execute the laws of each. It would be a sufficient 
refutation of this objection to say, that, if in this ar- 
rangement there be any thing derogatory to the char- 
acter and dignity of one party, it must be equall 
derogatory, since the stipulation is perfectly mutual, 
to the character and dignity of both. But it is de- 
rogatory to the character and dignity of neither.— 
The objection seems to proceed still upon the impli- 
ed ground that the abolition of the slave trade is 
more a duty of Great Britain, or a more leading ob- 
ject with her, than it is or should be with us; as if, 
in this great effort of civilized nations to do away 
the most cruel traffic that ever scourged or disgraced 
the world, we had not as high and honorable, as just 
and merciful a part to act, as any other nation upon 
the face of theearth. Let it be for ever remember- 
ed that in this great work of humanity and justice 
the United States took the lead themselves. This 
government declared the slave trade unlawful, and in 
this declaration it has been followed by the great 
powers of Europe. This government declared the 
slave trade to be piracy; and in this, too, its example 
has been followed by other states. This government 
—this young government, springing up in this new 
world, within half a century, founded on the broad- 
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est principles of civil liberty, and sustained by the 
moral sense and intelligence of the people, has gone 
in advance of all other nations in’ summoning the 
civilized world to a common effort to put down and 
destroy a nefarious iraffic, reproachfu! to human na- 
ture. Ithas not deemed, and it does not deem, that 
it suffers any derogation from its character or its dig- 
nity if, in seeking to fulfil this sacred duty, it act as 
far as necessary on fair-and equal terms of concert 
with other powers having in view the same praise- 
worthy object. Such were its sentiments when it 
entered into the solemn stipulations of the treaty of 
Ghent. Such were its sentiments when it requested 
England to concur with us in declaring the slave 
trade to be piracy, and such are the sentiments 
which it has manifested on all other proper occa- 
sions. 

Jn conclusion, I have to repeat the expression of 
the president’s deep regret at the general tone and 
character of your letter, and to assure you the great 
happiness it would have afforded him if, concurring 
with the judgment of the president and senate, con- 
curring with what appears to be the general sense of 
the country, concurring in all the manifestations of 
enlightened public opinion in Europe, you had seen 
nothing in the treaty of the 9th of August to which 
yon could not give your cordial approbation. 

I have the the honor to be, with respect, your obe- 
dient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lewis Cass, esq. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
New York, December 11, 1842. 

Sir: Upon my arrival here yesterday, the duplicate 
of your letter of November 11 was delivered to me. 
I embrace the first moment in my power to acknowl- 
edge its receipt. 

I am too well aware of what is due from me to the 
government to renew, or unnecessarily to prolong 
the discussion of the subject contained in my letter 
of October 3. Insubmitting to you the views I en- 
tertained, I fulfilled a duty which, in my opinion, cir- 
cumstances imposed uponme. © But I should consider 
myself obnoxious to the censure of improper inter- 
ference, with which you have not sparingly reproach- 
ed me, but from which I trust I shall satisfy you I am 
free, did I seek tomake my correspondence with the 
department the vehicle for obtruding my sentiments 
upon the government. Still I am anxious not to be 
misunderstood, and more especially since You give 
me to understand that the communications which 
have passed between us upon this subject are to be 


of public opinion, which will be called upon to de- 
cide respecting the course I have deemed it necessa- 





their due weight in that particular case, or in other 
circumstances involving similar considerations? It 
seems to me that the bare enunciation of the princi- 
ple is all that it necessary for my justification. J am 
speaking now of the propriety of my action, not of 
the manner in which it was performed. I may have 
executed the task well or ill: I may have introduced 
topics unadvisedly, and urged them indiscreetly.— 
All‘these I leave without remark. I am only endea- 
voring here to free myself from the serious charge 
which you bring against me. [If I have misappre- 
hended the duties of an American diplomatic agent 
upon this subject, ] am well satisfied to have with- 
drawn, by a timely resignation, from a position in 
which my own self-respect would not permit me to 
remain. And I may express the conviction that there 
is no government, certainly none this side of Constan- 
tinople, which would not encourage, rather than re- 
buke, the free expression of the views of their repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. But, independently 
of this general objection to all action on my part, you 
present me with another, perhaps still more formida- 
ble, but which is applicable only to the circumstan- 
ces of this case. Without repeating in full the view 
you urge upon this part of the subject, I shall con- 
dense the objection into the proposition that the ex- 
pression of my sentiments to the government upon 
this occasion might induce England hereafter “‘to rely 
upon my authority for a construction favorable to her 
own pretensions, and inconsistent with the interest 
and honor of the United States.” 

In the first place, I would remark that I have writ- 
ten for my own government, and not for that of Eng- 
land. The publication of my letter which is to pro- 
duce this result is to be the act of the government, 
and not my act. But if the president should think 
that the slightest injury to the public interest would 
ensue from the disclosure of my views, the letter 
may be buried in the archives of the department, 
and thus forgotten and rendered harmless. 


But even were immediate publicity to be given to 
it, | know my own insignificance too well to believe 
it would produce the slightest influence upon the pre- 
tensions or the course of England. The English pub- 
lic, and especially the English statesmen, are too'sa- 


'gacious to need the suggestions of any foreigner, and 


too pertinacious in the assertion of their claims to 
seek his authority for their support. When England 
in her progress to that supremacy upon the ocean 





which has been the steady object of her ambition for 


[pe eienaoge and will continue to be so, abandons a sin- 


gle pretension, after she has once advanced it, then 
published, and thus submitted to the great tribunal | there may be reason to believe she has adopted a'sys- 
| tem of moderation, which may be strengthened or 


| weakened as the opinion of others is favorable or un- 


ry to adopt, as well as the manner in which I have | favorable to her. There is no evidence that that 


fulfilled the task. And as you have in several in- 
stances misapprehended my views, and adopted your 
reasoning to your constructions, rather than to my 
sentiments, and as I have full confidence in your de- 
sire to do me justice, I must beg leave briefiy to lay 
before you such considerations connected with my 
letter, and your comments upon it, as are essential to 
a correct judgment between us. 

And, first, with respect to the procedure on my 

art. 

" You object to my whole course of action in this 
matter, because it appears to you to be “intended as 
a sort of protest or remonstrance against a trans- 
action of the government,” &c. 

J have been very unhappy in the mode in which I 
have expressed myself, if [am justly liable to this 
charge. My letter is not a protest or remonstrance. 
It is a simple answer to a despatch which I had the 
honor to receive from you. In your letterof August 
29 you communicated ‘to me the views of the presi- 
dent in relation to the treaty then recently concluded 
with England; and you also authorized me to make 
known these views tothe French government. This 
I did, both in conversation and in writing. Here was 
a despatch requiring my action, and which received 
it in good faith. But I did not coincide with you in 
opinion respecting an important bearing of this trea- 
ty. Ithought it left us ina worse position than it 
found us; and, so thinking, I deem it my right, and 
felt it my duty, to lay before you the impression 
which the whole matter had left upon my mind. | 
did so, and the result is before you. Under these 
circumstances, was I guilty of indiscretion, or of an 
impertinent interference, still more offensive, which 
it seems to me, from the tone of your letter, is the 
construction you put upon my action? 

This question will perhaps be best answered by 
another. Is it the duty of a diplomatic agent to re- 
ceive all the communications of his government, and 
to carry into eflect their instructions, sud silentio, 
whatever may be his own sentiments in relation to 
them? Or is he not bound, a3 a faithful representa- 
tive, to communicate freely but respectfully his own 
views, that these may be considered and receive 


time is near. But were it otherwise, does it follow 
that in all discussions between nations it is the duty 
of every man to believe his own government has at- 
tained every object which the interest or the honor 
of the country requires, or, not believing it, to re- 
main silent, and to refrain from all representations, 


a view to the ultimate correction of the error, and to 
the rehef of his country from a false position? |] 
must confess Ido not carry my patriotic devotion 
thus far. Il agree that when nations have appealed 
from argument to force, and when a war is raging, 
it is the duty of every citizen to put all other consid- 
erations behind him, and, avoiding profitless and par- 
ty discussions upon the past, to join with head,heart, 
and hand to repel the common foe. At such a time 
I would not speak words of censure even to my 
countrymen, lest Ishould be overheard by the enemy, 
And that this is not with me a barren doctrine, J trust 
I have given sufficient evidence in perilous times.— 
But I was not prepared for that excess of patriotic zeal 
(pardon me the expression, for such it appears to me) 
which would carry this reserve into all the actions 
of the government, as wellin peace asin war, J be- 
lieve that in our recent treaty with England sufficient 
precaution was not taken to guard against her claim 
to search our ships. This belief I entertain in com- 
mon with many other citizens in office and ou. of 
office; and I, as well as they, have expressed it. It 
has been declared in the senate, in the public journals, 
in every districtof our country. And I cannot feel 
that this avowal of our sentiments, in whatever form 
it is made, whether official or unofficial, justly sub- 
jects us to the charge of taking a course which may 
hereafterenable other governments to “set up new 
pretensions,” 

Permit me now to advert to the serious charge you 
have made against me, of venturing upon a statement 
which is a tissue of mistakes. This-statement you quote 
and itis that part of my letter in which, after show- 
ing that to a certain point of time our national honor 
had been preserved inviolate, I proceed to show that 
the subsequent course of events had not been equally 





fortunate. I remark that England never urged the 








either to the government itself or to the public, with: 


—— 








United States to enter into a ‘conventional arrange. 
ment by which the joint action of the two countries 
in the suppression of the slave trade might be se- 
cured. You pronounce this statement a mistake 
and assert that the proposition came from our gov- 
ernment. 

That the particular mode in which the governments 
should act in concart, as finally arranged in the trea- 
ty, was suggested by yourself I neverdoubted. And 
if this is the construction I am to give to your denial 
of my correctness, there is no difficulty upon the 
subject. The question between us’ is untouched.— 
All I said was, that England continued to prosecute 
the matter—that she presented it for negotiation, and 
that we, therefore, consented to ‘its introduction — 


And if Lord Ashburton did not come out with in- | 


structions from his government to endeavor to effect 
some arrangement upon this subject, the world has 
strangely misunderstood one of the great objects of 
his mission; and I have misunderstood that paragraph 
in your first note where you say that Lord Ashbur- 
ton comes with full powers to negotiage and settle all 
matters in discussion between England and the United 
States. But the very fact of his coming here, and of 
his acceding to any stipulations respecting the slave 
trade, is conclusive proof that his government were 
desirous to obtain the co-operation of the U. States, 
I had supposed our government would scarcely 
take the initiative in this matter,and urge it upon that 
of Great Britain, either in Washington or in Lon- 
don. If it did so, I can only express my regret, 
and confess that I have been led inadvertently into 
an error. 

You then proceed to remark, in continuation of 
this tissue of mistakes, that, in entering into this ar- 
rangement, the United States did not depart from the 
principle of avoiding European combinations upon a 
subject not American, because the ‘abolition of the 
slave trade is equally an American and European 
subject. This may be so; 1 may be wrong in the ap- 
plication of the principle. But such an erroneous 
conclusion scarcely justifies the epithet of an adven- 
turous statement, one of a tissue of mistakes. But apart 
from this, I still think that combinations of this kind 
are among the “entangling alliances” against which 
the great statesman, whose exposition of our constr 
tution will go down to posterity with the instrument 
itself, warned his countrymen. And the perpetually 
recurring difficulties which are presenting themselves 
in the execution of the conventions between France 
and England upon this subject should be a ‘caution 
to nations against the introduction of new maritime 
principles, whose operatious and results it is difficult 
to foresee. , 

But is the suppression of the African slave trade 
one of those American objects in the attainment of 
which we ought to seek the co-operation of other 
nations, and regulate our own duties and theirs, by 
treaty stipulations? Ido not think so. In the first 
place, the principle would necessarily lead us to form 
alliances with every maritime nation. It is not 
England alone whose flag rides over the seas. Other 
countries must co-operate, 1f any co-operation is ne- 
cessary. And if we have made propositions to Eng- 
land to join us in this effort, I do not see why we stop 
there and deprive ourselves of the aid which the ac- 
tion of other nations would afford. I doubt if the 
people of this country are prepared for such exten- 
sive combinations. 

But again, while fully agreeing with you in all the 
odijum you cast upon that infamous traffic, it appears 
to me that any object interesting to humanity, and in 
which nations may with propriety engage, has the 
same claim, if not in degree, at least in principle, 
upon our interference, and calls upon us for a union 
with other nations to effect it. It may be easily seen 
not where such a doctrine would conduct us—that 
escapes human sagacity—-but toward what ruinous 
consequences it leads. 

You conclude this branch of the subject by inform 
ing me that you are directed by the president to 
bring to my “serious consideration and reflection the 
propriety of such an assumed narraticn of facts as 
your despatch in this respect puts forth.” 


I shal! not say one word to give the president any 
cause of offence, and if { felt I was justly obnoxious 
to this censure, [ should submit to the rebuke in ¢1- 
lence. He would have a right to make it, and it 
would be my duty to dequiesce. But I have that con- 
fidence in his innate love of justice, that he will re- 
ceive my explanation, and judge me by my words; 
and not by unauthorized constructions. 

Now inall which | have said in the paragraph to 
which you allude, and which you have so strongly 
qualified,you have pointed out but one fact as errone- 
ous; and that is, the assertion that the introduction 
of the subject of the slave trade into the treaty was 
due to the application of England. And whether 
even this was an error dépends upon the construction 
to be given to your explanation. All else; I repeat 
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jt, all else. to the very least idea. is matter of infer- 
ence. It is my deduction from the circumstances of 
the case. I may be right or wrong, logically, in the 
jusions J have. reached, but certainly lam not 
morally responsible for their correctness, as I should 
be if I asserted merely naked facts. It is, therefore 
with not a little astonishment! have read andjre-read 
what I wrote, and the commentary you have been 
jeased to make upon it. It is neither necessary nor 
roper that I should renew the general subject of 
wy letter, and therefore } do not feel it my duty to 
trouble you with any remarks respecting the views 
ou have presented to me of the pretensions of the 
British government to search our ships. But when 
ou proceed to array me against myself, I must claim 
the right to vindicate my own consistency. You 
uote me, and quote me correctly, as saying, that, 
up to the delivery of the annual message of 1841, 
our national dignity was uncompromitted. You then 
ask what has since occurred to compromit this dig- 
nity, and you add emphatically that I shall myself 
be the judge of this, because in a sues part of J 
my despatch I say the mutual rights © the parties 
are wholly unchanged. And youask, if they are un- 
changed, what ground there is on which to found a 
complaint against the treaty? I think that a very 
brief retrospect will be the best answer I can give to 
this question, and that it will redeem me from the 
implied charge of inconsistency. 
T hares said nor intimated in my despatch to you, 
nor in any manner whatever, that our government 
had conceded to that of England the right to search 
our ships. That idea, however, pervades your letter, 
and is very apparent in that part of it which brings 
to my observation the possible effect of my views 
upon the English government. But in this you do 
me, though | am sure, unintentionally, great injus- 
tice. I repeatedly state, that the recent treaty leaves 
the rights of the parties as it found them. My diffi- 
culty is not that we have made a positive conces- 
sion, but that we have acted unadvisedly in not mek- 
ing the abandonment cf this pretension a previous 
condition to any conventional arrangement upon the 
general subject. I had supposed, till ] read your 
Jetter, that this view was too distinctly expressed in 
my despatch to admit of any misconstruction. I will 
condense into a small space what J deem it necessary 
to say in defence of my consistency. 


England claimed the right, in order, as she said, to 
carry into effect certain treaties she had formed for 
the suppression of the slave trade, to board and 
search our vessels upon the high seas, wherever she 
might find them. Our government, with energy and 
promptness, repelled this pretension. Shortly after, 
a special British ambassador arrived in our country, 
having powers to treat upon this matter of the slave 
trade. The negotiation terminated by an arrange- 
ment which secures the co-operation of the United 
States in the efforts that England is making upon this 
subject. But nota word is said upon the serious 
claim that subjects to the naval inquisition of a com- 
mercial rival our ships, which the enterprise of our 
mrrehants is sending to every part of the globe.— 
And yet this claim arises out of the very subject 
matter embraced in this treaty. We negotiate with 
England for the suppression of the slave trade at the 
very moment her statesmen are telling us, in no mea- 
sured terms, that to suppress it she will violate our 
flag, and that she will never give up this pretension. 
Now here it appears to me the government should 
have stopped. The English negotiator should have 
been told, ‘we abhor as much as you do. the traffic 
in human beings, and we will do all that our pecu- 
liar institutions permit to put an end to it. But we 
Will not suffer this matter to be made the pretext for 
wounding our honor and violating our rights. We 
will not take a single step till you renounce this 
claim. We have denounced it already, and if we 
should negotiate upon the subject matter without set- 
tling this preliminary question, it may seem like an 
abandonment of the ground we have taken, or an in- 
difference to the consequences.” 

Had this course been pursued, the sincerity of the 
British government would have undergone a practi- 
cal test, from which there would have been no 
escape. It would not have been necessary to quote 
the last despatch of Lord Aberdeen to show what he 
meant in another, or Lord Palmertson in the first.— 
If such a proposition had been made and accepted, 
our honor would have been vindicated, our rights 
Secured, and a bright example of sincerity and mo- 
deration would have been given to the world bya 
great nation. If it had been rejected, that would 

ave proved that our co-operation in the suppression 
of the slave trade was a question of minor importance, 
to be sacrificed to the preservation of a pretension in- 


tended to introduce an entire change in the maritime 
police of the world. 


received code of public law.is but a feeble barrier 


she will. 


serve that the effect of the new stipulation is to place 


not, is precisely the objection to which the whole ar-| 
rangement is liable. Instead of the high ground we, 
should then have occupied, we now find ourselves se- 
riously discussing the question whether or not England 
will enforce thisclaim. That she will doso when her 
interest requires it, I have no more doubt than I have 
that she has already given us abundant proof that the 


when it stands in the way of power and ambition.— 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen both tell us 





You refer to that part of my letter in which I ob- 


our municipal Jaws in some measure beyond the reach 
of congress, and remark that such is often the effect 
of commercial treaties. It isso, and we can only ex- 
ct to obtain commercial advantages by stipulations 
or Gurr raponding advantages, which while they en- 
dure, are beyond the reach of ordinary lezislation. 
This is matter of necessity. But this necessity does 
notexist in the punishment of crimes. We are able 
to enforce our own laws; andI do not see that the 
power to enforce those of England gives us any just 
compensation for permitting her to interfere in our 
criminal code, whether the offence is committed upon | 
the land or upon the water. It seems to me a prin-| 
ciple fraught with dangerous consequences, and which | 
a prudent government had better avoid. 
There is but one other topic which I consider it 
necessary to advert to; but that is an important one, 
and I pray your indulgence while I briefly allude to it. 


You speak of the ratification of the treaty by the 
president and senate, and add that it does not appear 
to you that I had any grounds of complaint because 
their opinion was at variance with mine. I submit 
that this is making an issue for me which I have not 
made for myself. In no partof my letter will be 
found the slightest imputation upon the president or 
senate for the ratification of this treaty. I couldnot 
make such an imputation, for the plain reason that I 
never censured the ratification. Iam under the im- 
pression that if [had had a vote to give,I should 
have been found among the majority upon that occa- 
sion. This, however, would; have been upon the 
condition that some declaration should be annexed to 
the act of ratification denouncing the pretension to 
search our ships. I would then have sent the in- 
strument to the British government, and placed upon | 
them the responsibility of its final rejection or rati- 
fication; and 1am sure we should have had the opi- | 
nion of the world with us under such circumstances. | 

‘he rejection of a treaty duly negotiated 1s a se-| 
rious question, to be avoided whenever it can be 
without too greata sacrifice. Though the national 
faith is not actually committed, still it is more or 
less engaged; and there were peculiar circumstan- 
ces, growing oul of long-standing difficulties, which 
rendered an amicable agreement of the various mat- 
ters, in dispute with England a subject of great na- 
tional interest. But the negotiation of a treaty is a 
far different subject. ‘Topics are omitted or intro- 
duced at the discretion of the negotiators, and they | 
are responsible, to use the language of an eminent 
and able senator, for, ‘‘what it contains and what it 
omits.”” This treaty, in my opinion, omits a most 
important and necessary stipulation, and therefore, 
as it seems to me, its negotiation in this particular 
was unfortunate for the country. 

In conclusion, | beg you to tender to the presi- 
dent my thanks for the kind appreciation he made of 
my services in the letter of recall, and to express to 
him my hope that, on a full consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, he will be satisfied that if my course 
was not one he can approve, it at allevents was such 
as to relieve me from the charge of an improper in- 
terference in a subject not within the sphere of my 
duties. 

I must pray you, as an act of justice, to give the 
same publicity to this letter that you may give to my 
letter of October 3d and to your answer. 

Very respectfully, sir, 1 have the honor to be your 
obedient servant. LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of state. 

MR. WEBSTER TO MR. CASS. 
Department of state. 
Washington, December 20, 1842. 

Sir: Your letter of the 11th instant has been sub- 
mitted to the president. He directs me to say, in 
reply, that he continues to regard your correspon- 
dence, of which this letter is pert, as being quite ir- 
regular from the beginning. You had asked leave 
to retire from your mission; the leave was granted, 
by the president, with kind and friendly remarks up- 
on the manner in which you had discharged its du- 
ties. Having asked for this honorable recall, which 
was promptly given, you afterward addressed to this 











hy this very obvious course was not adopted, I 


4M Utterly ata loss to conjecture: and that it was| consider asa remonstrance, a protest, against the 


department your letter of the 3d October, which how- 
ever it may appear to you, the president cannot but 





— 


treaty of the Sth of August, in other words, an at- 
tack upon his administration for the negotiation and 
conclusion of that treaty. He certainly was not 
prepared for this. It came upon him with no small 
surprise, and he still feels that you!must have beenat 
the moment under the influence of temporary im- 
pressions, which, he cannot but hope, have ere now 
worn away. 

A few remarks upon some of the points of your 
last letter must now close the correspondence. 

In the first place, you object to my having called 
your letter of October 3d a ‘‘protest or remonstrance’ 
against a transaction of the government, and ob- 
serve that you must have been unhappy in the mode 
of expressing yourself, if you are liable to this 
charge. 

What other construction your letter will bear I 
cannot perceive. The transaction was finished. No 
letter or remarks of yourself or any one else could 
undo it, if desirable. Your opinions were unsolicit- 
ed. Ifgivenas a citizen, then it was altogether un- 
usual to address them to this department in an offi- 
cial despatch; if asa public functionary, the whole 
subject-matter was quite aside from the duties of 
your particular station. In your letter you did not 
propose any thing to be done, but objected to what 
had been done. Youdid notsuggest any method of re- 
medying what you were pleased to consider a defect, 
but stated what you thought to be reasons for fearing 
its consequences. You declared that there had been, 
in your opinion, an omission to assert American 
rights, to which omission you gave the department to 
understand that you would never have consented. 


In all this, there is nothing but protest and remon- 
strance; and though your letter be not formally enti- 
tled such, I cannot see that it can be construed, in 
effect, as any thing else; and I must continue to think, 
therefore, that the terms used are entirely applicable 
and proper. 

In the next place you say: ‘*You give me to under- 
stand that the communications which have passed 
between us on this subject are to be published and 
submitted to the the great tribunal of public opinion.” 

It would have been better if you had quoted my 
remark with entire correctness. WhatI said was, 
not that the communications which have passed be- 
tween us are to be published or must be published, but 
that ‘it may become necessary hereafter to publish 


| your letter, in connexion with other correspondence 


of the mission; and, although itis not to be presumed 
that you looked to such publication, because such a 
presumption would impute to you a claim to put forth 
your private opinions upon the conduct of the presi- 
dent and senate, in a transaction finished and con- 
cluded, through the imposing form of 4 public des- 
patch, yet, if published, it cannot be foreseen how far 
England might hereafter rely on your authority for 
a construction favorable to her own pretensions, and 
inconsistent with the interest and honor of the United 
States.” 

In another part of your Ietter you observe: “The 
publication of my letter, whichis to produce this 
result, is to be the actof the government and not my 
act. But if the president should think that the slight- 
est injury to the public interest would ensue from 
the disclosure of my views, the letter may be buried 
in the archives of the deparment, and thus forgotten 
and rendered harmless.” 

To this I have to remark, in the first place, that 
instances have occurred to other times, not unknown 
to you, in which highly important letters from min- 
isters of the United States in Europe to their own 
government have found their way into the newspa- 
pers of Europe, when that government itself held it 
tobe inconsistent with the interest of the United 


| States to make such letters public. 


But it is hardly worth while to pursue a topic like 
this, 

You are pleased to ask: ‘Is it the duty of a diplo- 
matic agent to receive all the coramunications of his 
government, and to carry into effect their instruc- 
tions sub silentio, whatever may be his own sentiments 
in relation tothem? Or is he not bound, as a faith- 
ful representative, to communicate freely but res- 
pectfully his own views, that these may be consider- 
ed and receive their due weight it that particular 
case, or in other circumstances involving similar con- 
siderations? It seems to me that the bare enuncia- 
tion of the principle is all that is necessary for my 
justification. IT am speaking now of the propriety of 
my action, not of the manner in which it was per- 
formed. I may have executed the task well or ill; I 
may have introduced topics unadvisedly, and urged 
them indiscreetly. All this l-leave without remark. 
Lam only endeavouring here to free myseif from the 
serious charge which you bring againstme. If Ihave 
misapprehended the duties of an American diploma- 
tic agent upon this subject, I am well satisfied to have 
withdrawn, by a timely resignation, from a position 
in which my own self-respect would not permit me 
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probation upon the treaty, however gratifying it 
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to remain. And I may express the conviction that 
there is no government, certainly none this side of 
‘Constantinople, which would not encourage rather 
than rebuke the free expression of the views of their 
representatives in foreign countries.” 

Lanswer, certainly not. In the letter to which 
you were replying it was fully stated that, ‘tin com- 
mon with every other citizen of the republic, you 
have an unquestionable right to form opinions upon 

ublic transactions and the conduct of public men.— 
But it will hardly be thought to be among either the 
duties or the privileges of a minister abroad, to make 
formal remonstrances and protests} against proceed- 
ings of the various branches of the government at home 
upon subjects in relation to which he himself has not 
been charged with any duty, or partaken any respon- 
sibility.” 

You have not been requested to bestow your ap- 


would have been to the president to see that in that 
respect you united with other distinguished public 
agents abroad. Like all citizens of the republic, you 
are quite at liberty to exercise yourown judgment 
upon that as upon other transactions. But neither 

our observations nor this concession cover the case. 

hey do not show that, as a public minister abroad, 
it is a part of your official functions, in a public des- 
patch, to remonstrate against the conduct of the go- 
vernment at home in relation to a transaction to 
which you bore no part, and for which you were in no 
way answerable. The pcre and senate must be 
permitted to judge for themselves in a matter solely 
within their control. Nor do I know that, in com- 
plaining of your protest against their proceedings in 
a case of this kind, any thing has been done to war- 
rant, on your part, an invidious and unjust reference 
to Constantinople. If you could show, by the gene- 
ral ‘practiee of diplomatic functionaries in the civil- 
ized part of the world, and more especially if you 
could show, by any precedent drawn from the con- 
duct of the many distinguished men who have repre- 
sented the government of the United States abroad, 
that your letter of the 3d of October was, in its ge- 
neral object, tone, and character, within the usual 
limits of diplomatic correspondence, you may be quite 
assured that the president would not have recourse 
to the code of Turkey in order to find precedents the 
other way. 


You complain that, in the letter from this depart- 
ment of the 14th of November, a statement contain- 
ed in yours of the 3d of October is called a tissue of 
mistakes, and you atlempt to show the impropriety 
of this appellation. 

Let the pointbe distinctly stated, and what you say 
in reply be then considered. 

In your letter of October 3d you remark that 
“England then urged the United States to enter into 
a conventional arrangement, by which we might be 
pledged to concur with her in measures for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Till then we had exe- 
cuted our own laws in our own way; but, yielding 
to this application, and departing from our former 
principle of avoiding European combinations upon 
subjects not American, we stipulated, in a solemn 
treaty, that we would carry into effect our own laws 
and fix the minimum force we would employ for that 

urpose.” 

The letter of the department of the 14th of No- 
vember, having quoted this passage, proceeds to ob- 
serve that “the president caunot conceive how you 
should have been led to adventure upon such a state- 
ment as this. Itis but a tissue of mistakes. Eng- 
Jand did not urge the United States to enter into 
this conventional arrangement. The Unxked States 
yielded to no application from England. The pro- 
position for abolishing the slave trade, as it stands 
in the treaty, was an American proposition; it origi- 
nailed with the executive government of the United 
States, which cheerfully assumes all its responsibili- 
ty. It stands upon it as its own mode of fulfilling 
its duties and accomplishing its objects. ‘ Nor have 
the United States departed, in this treaty, in the 
slightest degree, from their former principles of 
avoiding European combinations upon subjects not 
American; because the abolition of the African 
slave trade is an American subject as emphatically 

as it is a European subject, and indeed more so, in- 
asmuch as the government of the United States took 
the first great steps in declaring that trade unlawful, 
and in attempting its extinction. The abolition of 
this traffic is an object of the highest interest to the 
American people and the American government; and 
you seem strangely to have overlooked, altogether, 
the important fact, that nearly thirty years ago, by 
the treaty of Ghent, the United States bound them- 
selves, by solemn compact with England, to continue 
‘their efforts to promote its entire abolition;’ both 
parties pledging themselves by that treaty to use 
their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an 


letter: 


doubted. And if this is the construction I am to 
give to your denial of my correctness, there is no 
difficulty upon the subject. The question between 


ject, the world has strangely misunderstood one of 


our last. 
‘That the particular mode in which the go- 
vernments should act in concert, as yeaa arranged 
in the treaty, was suggested by yourself, I never 


Now, in answer to this, you observe in 


us is untouched. All I said was, that England con- 
tinued to prosecute the matter; that she presented it 
for negotiation, and that we thereupon consented to 
its introduction. And if Lord Ashburton did not 
come out with instructions from his government to 
endeavor to effect some arrangement upon this sub- 


the great objects of his mission, and I have misun- 
derstood that paragraph in your first note where you 
say that Lord Ashburton comes with full powers to 
negotiate and settle.all matters in discussion between 
England and the United States. But the very fact 
of his coming here, and of his acceding to any sti- 
pulations respecting the slave trade, is conclusive 
proof that his government were desirous to obtain 
the co-operation of the United States. I had sup- 
posed that our government would scarcely take the 
initiative in this matter, and urge it upon that of 
Great Britain, either in Washington or in Lon- 
don. If it did so, I can only express my regret and 
confess that I have been led inadvertently into an er- 
ror. 

It would appear, from all this, that that which in 
your first letter appeared as a direct statement of facts, 
of which you would naturally be presumed to have 
had knowledge, sinks at last into inferences and con- 
jectures. But, in attempting to escape from some 
of the mistakes of this tissue, you have fallen into 
others. ‘*All I said was,” you observe, “that Eng- 
land continued to prosecute that matter; that she 
presented it for negotiation, and that we therefore 
consented to its introduction.” Now, the English 
minister no more presented the subject for negotia- 
tion than the government of the United States pre- 
sented it. Nor can it be said that the United States 
consented to its introduction in any other sense than 
it may be said that the British minister consented to 
it. Wall you be good enough to review the serfes of 
your own assertions on this subject, and see whether 
they can possibly be regarded merely as a statement 
of your own inferences? Your only authentic fact 
is the general one, that the British minister came 
clothed with full power to negotiate and settle all 
matters in discussion. This you say is conclusive 
proof that his government was desirous to obtain the 
co-operation of the United States respecting the slave 
trade; and then you infer that England continued to 
prosecute this matter and presented it for negotiation, 
and that the United States consented to its introduc- 
tion, and give to this inference the shape of a direct 
statement of a fact. 
You might have made the same remarks, and with 
the same propriety, in relation to the subject of the 
“Creole”—that of impressment, the extradition of fn- 
gitive criminals, or any thing else embraced in the 
treaty or in the correspondence—and then have con- 
verted these inferences of your own into so many 
facts. And it is upon conjectures like these, it is 
upon such inferences of your own, that you made the 
direct and formal statement in your letter of the 3d 
of October, that “England then urged the United 
States to enter into a conventional arrangement by 
which we might be pledged to concur with her in 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade.— 
Till then we had executed our own laws in our own 
way. But, yielding to this application, and depart- 
ing from our former principle of avoiding European 
combinations upon subjects not American, we stipu- 
lated in a solemn treaty that we would carry into ef- 
fect our own laws, and fixed the minimum force we 
would employ for that purpose.” 


The president was well warranted, therefore, in 
requesting your serious reconsideration and review of 
that statement. 

Suppose your letter to go before the public unan- 
swered and uncontradicted—suppose it to mingle 
itself with the general political history of the coun- 
try as aa official letter among the archives of the 


readers understand you as reciting facts rather than 
as drawing your own conclusions? As stating history 
rather than as presenting an argument?, It is. of an 
incorrect narrative that the president complains.— 
It is that, in your hotel at Paris, you should under- 
take to write a history of a very delicate part of a 
negotiation carried on at Washington, with which 
you had nothing to do, and of the history of which 
you had no authentic information; and which his- 
tory, as you narrate it, reflects not a little on the in- 
dependence, wisdom, and public spirit of the admin- 
istration. 

As of the history of this part of the negotiation 





object.” 


but think it would have been more just in you to 
pete refrained from any attempt to give. an account 
of it. : 


great injustice. 


department of state, would not the general mass of 


~~ 


You observe, further: “I never mentioned in m 


despatch to you, nor in any manner whatever, th 

our government had conceded to that of England tne 
right to search our ships. The idea, however, per- 
vades your letter, and is very ap 
of it which brings to my observation the possible ef. 


arent in that part 


fect of my views upon the English government. But 
in this you do me, though I am sure unintentional! 

I repeatedly state that the recent 
treaty leaves the rightsof the parties as it found 
them. My difficulty is, not that we have made a 
positive concession, but that we have acted unad- 
visedly in not making the abandonment of this pre- 
tension a previous condition to any conventional ar- 
rangement upon the general subject.” 

On this part of your letter I must be allowed to 
make two remarks. The first is, inasmuch 4s the 
treaty gives no color or pretext whatever to any 
right of searching our ships, a declaration: against 
such a right would have been no more suitable to 
this treaty than a declaration against the right of 
sacking our towns io time of peace, or any other 
outrage. 

The rights of merchant vessels of the U. States 
on the high seas, as understood by this government, 
have been clearly and fully asserted. As asserted, 
they will be maintained, nor would a declaration 
such as you propose have increased its resolution or 
its ability in this respect. The government of the 
United States relies on its own power, and on the 
effective support of the people, to assert successfi!- 
ly all the rights of all its citizens, on the sea as well 
as on the land; and it asks respect for these rights 
not as a boon or favor from any nation. The presi- 
dent’s message, most certainly, is a clear declaration 
of what the country understands to be its rights, and 
his determination to maintain them; not a mere pro- 
mise to negotiate for these rights, or to endeavor to 
bring other powers into an acknowledgment of them, 
either express or implied. Whereas, if I under. 
stand the meaning of this part of your letter, you 
would have advised that something should have been 
offered to England which she might have regarded 
as a benefit, but coupled with such a declaration or 
condition as that, if she received the boon, it would 
have been a recognition by her of a elaim which we 
make as matterof mght. The president’s view of 
the proper duty of the government has certainly 
been quite different. Being convinced that the doc- 
trine asserted by this government is the true doc- 
trine of the Jaw of nations, and feeling the compe- 
tency of the government to uphold and enforce it for 
itself, he has not sought, but on the contrary he has 
sedulousty avoided, to change this ground, and to 
place the just rightsof the country upon the assent, 
express or implied, of any power whatever. 


The government thought no skillfully-extorted pro- 
mises necessary in any such cases. It asks no such 
pledges of any nation. Jf its character for ability 
and readiness to protect and defend its own rights 
and dignity is not sufficient to preserve them from 
violation, no interpolation of promises to respect 
them, ingeniously woven into treaties, would be like- 
ly to afford such protection, And as our rights and 
liberties depend for existence upon our power to 
maintain them, general and vague protests are not 
likely to be more effectual than the Chinese method 
of defending their towns, by painting grotesque and 


foes. 

My other remark on this portion of your letter 's 
this: 

Suppose a declaration to the effect that this treaty 
should not be considered as sacrificing any Amer'- 
can rights had been appended, and the treaty, thus 
fortified, had been sent to Great Britain, as you pro 


ingenuity, had appended an equivalent written de- 
claration that it should not be considered as sacr!- 
ficing any British right—how much more defined 
would have been the rights of either party, or how 
much clearer the meaning and interpretation of the 
treaty? Or, in other words, what is the value of 3 
protest on one side, balanced by an exactly equiva 
lent protest on the other? ' 

No nation is presumed to sacrifice her rights, °F 
give up what justly belongs to it, unless it expressly 
stipulates that, forsome good reason or adequa’ 
consideration, it does make such relinquishment; 4” 


to sacrifice just rights would seem only calculated 
to invite aggression. Such proclamations wou'” 
seein better devised for concealing weakness and ap 
prehension than for manifesting conscious streng! 
and self-reliance, or for inspiring respect in wp 
Towards the end of your letter you are pleased 0 





you were not well informed, the president cannot 


observe: The rejection of a treaty, duly negotiated, 


hideous figures on the walls to fright away assailing | 


pose; and suppose that that government, with equal | 


an unneceseary asseveration that it does not intend | 
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gi faith 1s not | 
engaged. And there were peculiar circumstan- 
ces, growing out of long standing difficulties, which 
rendered an amicable arrangement of the various 
matters in dispute with England a subjectof great 
national interest. But the negotiation of a treaty is 
g fardifferent subject. Topics are omitted or intro- 
duced at the discretion of the negotiators, and they 
are resposible, to use the language of an eminent 
gnd able senator, for ‘what it contains and what it; 
omits.’ This treaty, in my opinion, omits a most! 
jmportant and necessary stipulation, and therefore, 
43 it seems to me, its negotiation, in this particular, 
A yas unfortunate for the country.” 

The president directs me to say, in reply to this, 
fat in the treaty of Washington no topics were 
mitted, and no topics introduced, at the mere dis- 
cretion of the negotiator; that the negotiation pro- 
ceeded from step to step, and from day to day, un- 
der his own immediate supervision and direction; | 
that he himself takes the responsibility for what the | 
treaty contains and what it omits, and cheerfully | 
Jeaves the merits of the whole to the judgment of 
the country. I now conclude this letter, and close 





ression of the president’s regret that you should 
ave ws anche it by your letter of the 3d of Oc- 
tober. 





It is painful to him to have with you any cause of 
difference. He has a just appreciation of your cha- 
racter and your public services, at home and abroad. | 
He cannot but persuade himself that you must be 
aware, yourself, by this time, that your letter of Oc- 
tober was written under erroneous impressions, and 
that there is no foundation for the opinions respect- 


ing the treaty which it expresses; and that it would | 


have been far better, on all accounts, if no such let- 
ter had been written. I have the honor to be, sir, 
your obedient servant, DAN’L WEBSTER. 


MR. CASS TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Legation of the U.S. Paris, Oct. 29, 1842. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit, herewith, a co- 
y of the letter of the minister of foreign affairs of 
the 14th inst.,acknowledging the reception of my 
letter to himof the 2d inst., enclosing a copy of 
your communication of August 29th, respecting the 

conclusion of the recent treaty with Great Britain. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEW. CASS. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, secretary of state, Washington. 


MR. GUIZOT TO MR. CAss.—/( Translation. ) 
Paris, October 14, 1842. 
Genera: I have received, with the letter which 
you did me the honor to address to me on the 2d in- 
stant, a copy of the despatch wherein Mr. Webster, 
the secretary of state, while communicating to you 
the result of his negotiations with Lord Ashburton, 


her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary, informs you | 


of the views of the federal government with regard 
to the repression of the slave trade. 

I thank you, sir, for this communication, and Iem- 
brace with satisfaction this opportunity to renew to 
you the assurance of the distir.guished consideration 
with which I have the honor to be your very humble 
and obedient servant, GUIZOT. 


MR. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
« [Extract.} 

Department of state, Washington, Mug. 22, 1842. 

Sir: The senate of the United States having giv- 
en its constitutional advice and consent to the treaty 
with Great Britain recently negotiated here, the 
president has ratified it on the part of the govern- 
mentof the United States, and I now transmit to 
you by Mr. Derrick, who will deliver you this let- 
ter, the American ratification, to be exchanged 
against thatof her Britannic majesty. You will ac- 
cordingly, upon the receipt of this despatch, inform 
the British secretary of state for foreign affairs that 
the treaty has been ratified on our part, and that you 
are authorised to exchange the ratifications with 


such person as may be duly empowered for that pur- 


pose on the part of the British government. 


No difficulty or delay in the ratification of the 
As soon as 
the exchange of the ratifications takes place, itis de- 
sirable that you should forward, without unnecessary 


treaty by Great Britain is anticipated. 


delay, the British ratification to the U.S. 
MR. F. WEBSTER TO MR. EVERETT. 
[ Extract. } 
Department of state, Washington, Sept. 13, 1842. 


Sin: I enclose you a copy, (confidentially), of a 
communication from this department, addressed to 


suppression of the African slave trade. 


MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. 
[ Extracts. ] 
London, October 19, 1842. 
# * * * * sd 

I received, on the 13th instant, a note from Lord 
Aberdeen, informing me that he was prepared on 
that day to exchange the ratification of the treaty. I 
accordingly attended at the foreign office, and per- 
formed that agreeable duty. Mr. Derrick will, agree- 
ably to vour instructions, be entrusted with the Bri- 
tish ratification. He has taken passage in the Great 
Western, which sails on the 22d instant. 

* * * * * * 

A portion of the press, in opposition to the go- 
vernment,and particularly the ‘Morning Chroni- 
cle,” continues its attacks upon the treaty. They 
have been ably answered. ° . ° of * 
By the mass of the people, as well as by all intelli- 
gent persons, who have no party ends to serve, the 
treaty is, as far as I have had opportunities to ob- 
serve, regarded with great satisfaction. This feel- 
ing does not, as faras I can judge, proceed from an 
opinion that its conditions are, in any respect, parti- 
cularly favorable to Great Britain. On the contra- 
ry, an opposite impression is very general. But 
there isan undisguised and honorable pleasure at the 
restoration of friendly intercourse between the two 
countries in the world, which are most able to bene- 
fit and io injure each other. 





MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. 
[ Extract. | 
London, Nov. 2, 1842. 
* . * * * * * * 
The treaty of Washington continues an object of 
party warfare. A portion of the press, of both of 
the great party descriptions, is strenuously laboring 
to show, that the rights and interests of Great Bri- | 
tain have been sacrificed by Lord Ashburton. The, 
French press is assiduous in attempting to prove, | 
that, in the articles relative to the suppression a 
the slave trade, England has virtually abandoned the 
policy of the quintuple treaty of December 20, 
1841, and the government of France is loudly call- 
ed upon to insist upon the abrogation of the treaties 
of 1831 and 1833. 





MR. EVERETT TO MR. WEBSTER. 
[ Extract. | 
London, Feb. 3, 1843. 

x * * * * * 
Parliament was opened by commission yesterday. 
The queen’s speech and the very interesting debates 
upon the addresses in the two houses, will be found 
in the papers of to-day, which accompany this de- 
spatch. I attended the debate in the house of com- 
mons. You can judge of the surprise with which I 
listened to the remarks of sir Robert Peel on the al- 
leged fact, that Lord Aberdeen’s letter to me of 20th 
December, 1841, remained to this day ‘‘unacknow- 
ledged and unanswered.” Jt was acknowledged by 
me in a note, dated two days after (Dec. 23, 1841), 
which, however unimportant, was transmitted to 
Mr. Fox by Lord Aberdeen, and aflerwards commu- 
nicated to parliament, and printed. In this note of 
acknowledgment, I informed Lord Aberdeen, that 
I would avail myself of an early opportunity of mak- 
ing some remarks on the very important topics treat- 
ed in this letter. I pursued this course of an imme- 
diate acknowledgment of the receipt of Lord Aber- 
deen’s note, with notice of a purpose of replying, in 
due season, to its contents, because, being just ar- 
rived at my post, I had not received the instructions 
which you had informed me | might soon expect on 
this topic, and which, as Lord Aberdeen’s note mo- 
dified the ground and disclaimed the language of his 
predecessor, it was my duty to await. Such instruc- 
tions I would, no doubt, in due time have received— 
but, on the 27th December, Lord Aberdeen informed 
me that the special mission had been determined on 
—that Lord Ashburton would goto America, with 
full powers to settle every point in discussion, in- 
cluding what was called the right of search, which 
he deemed the most difficult—and expressed the opi- 
nion, that it would hardly be worth while for us to 
continue the correspondence on matters in dispute 
between the two countries—and remarked, though 
he was willing to consider and reply to any state- 
ment I might think proper to make onany subject, 
that, pending the negotiation that might take place 
at Washington, he supposed no benefit would result 
from a simultaneous discussion here. 
Such were Lord Aberdeen’s observe tions, as re- 
ported by me in my despatch of December 31. The 





€ representative of this government, near that of 


a serious question, to be avoided whenever it can , his majesty, the kingof the French; and Itakeleave and settling the question, was happily agreed upon 
without too great a sacrifice. Though the nation- to refer you to it, for the views entertained by the which made it unnecessary to resume the discus- 

actually committed, still it is more or; government of the United States, in relation tothe | sions so long carried on upon the subject. In fact, 
from the moment the special mission was announc- 
ed, I considered the discussions at an end; and as lit- 
tle to be resumed in reference to search and visita- 
tion, as the boundary, or the “Caroline.” 


MR. TODD TO MR. WEBSTER. 
[ Extract. ] 
Legation of the U. S. of America, 
St. Petersburg. Sept. 17, [29], 1842. 
” ” * 


* 
The intelligence as tothe treaty with Great Bri- 


tain, and the new tariff, has been received here with 
satisfactior; both events being regarded as essential 


to a permanent commercial! intercourse with us. So 
long as there was the leat probability of a war with 
England, or the rate of duties was not fixed, no ship- 
ments of any consequence would be made to Ameri- 
ca; and you will concur with me in the opinion that 
Russia, recollecting the principles governing Cathe- 
rine as to neutral rights, cannot regret that the late 
treaty is more happy in reference to the British prac- 
tice of visitation than the quintuple treaty of 1841, 
in which she was prevailed upon, for reasons yet un- 
developed, to unite. 


MR. WHEATON TO MR. WEBSTER. 
Berlin, Nov. 16, 1842. 

Sir: Your despatch No. 36, enclosing acopy of the 
treaty recently concluded at Washington, between 
the United States and Great Britain, has just reach- 
ed me. I beg leave to congratulate you, sir, on the 
happy termination of this arduous negotiation, in 
which the rights, honor, and interests of our coun- 
try have been so successfully maintained. The ar- 
rangement it contains on the subject of the African 
slave trade, is particularly satisfactory, as adapted to 
secure the end proposed by the only means consis- 
tent with our maritime rights. This arrangement 
has decided the course of the French government in 
respect to this matter. Its ambassador in London 
notified to the conference of the five great powers 
the final determination of France not to ratify the 
treaty of December, 1841, and, at the same time. 
expressed her disposition to fulfil the stipulations of 
the separate treaties of 1831 and 1834 between her 
and Great Britain. The treaty of 1841, therefore, 
now subsists only between four of the great powers 
by whom it was originally concluded; and as three 
of these (Austria, Prussia, and Russia,) are very 
little concerned in the navigation of the ocean and 
the trade in the African seas, and have, besides, tak- 
en precautions in the treaty itself to secure their 
commerce from interruption by the exercise of the 
right of search in other parts, this compact may now 
be considered as almost a dead letter. 

The policy of the United States may consequently 
be said, on this occasion, perhaps for the first time, 
to have had amost decisive influence on that of Eu- 
rope. This will probably more frequently occur 
hereafter, and it should be an encouragement to us 
to cultivate our maritime resources, and to strengh- 
en our naval arm, by which alone we are known 
and felt among the nations of the earth. 


I have the honor to enclose an official copy of the 
revised tariff of the Germanic Customs’ Association 
for the years 1843, ’44, and 45, as agreed upon at the 
congress of Stuttgard, and subsequently ratified by 
the respective states of the association. It will be 
seen that none of the very few alteration made in the 
duties on imports affect our trade with Germany. 
They are principally levelled at French goods, and 
especially the articles of luxury manufactured at 
Paris, which is stated to be intended as a retaliation 
of the increased duties recently levied in France on 
linen threads. These respective measures will pro- 
bably produce a negotiation fora reciprocal reduc- 
tion of duties. 

Baron Bulow has recently stated to me that the 
Prussian cabinet had been invited by some of its al- 
lies in the Germanic Customs’ Association to concur 
in measures of retaliation against our tariff, which 
is much complained of as too fiscal and even prohi- 
bitive of many German commodities. He intimated 
that Prussia was not disposed, at present at least, to 
take such a step, but would awaitthe result of the 
deliberations of our congress at the ensuing session, 
to determine the course of policy which the associa- 
tion ought to pursue. With a view to collect the 
necessary information respecting the actual working 
of the tariff on our trade with Germany, I have ad- 
dressed a circular to the different consuls in corres- 
pondence with this legation, and shall communicate 
the result of my inquiries to the department. 1 have 
the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
your obedient servant, HENRY WHEATON, 











negotations tovk place, and a mode of dealing with, 


Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. &c. 
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‘Tae Bartimore anv Ould Rait Road company, have 
failed in their application ‘to the legislature of Virginia 
for an extension of the time limited by the act appropri- 
ating ene million of dollars towards the extension of the 
road to Wheeling, which conditioned that it should be 
completed by the Ist July, 1843. As this is now impos- 
sible, the actis of course a dead letter, and the means of 
the company towards ‘its extension reduced by that 
amount. 


Sir E. L. Burwer. A letter from this distinguished 
author to a literary gentleman in Bostun, says, * With 
the last page of the “Last of the Barons,” closed my ca- 
reer aS a writerof fiction. You have been long aware 
that iny graver studies have bee. gradually untitting me 
fur the task of the ‘Romancer.” The ‘light uf other days 
is faded,’ and my fancy no longer kindles at a spark as 
in ey hours of yore. Iam too wise to jeopardize 
what little credit 1 may have won already, and therefore 
bid farewell—a mournful farewell, it nay be, to the light 
abors and flowing dreams of the novelist.” 


Henry Cay, associated with his son, J. B. Clay, is 
again a practitioner at the bar of the courts of Kentucky. 


Deartus during the week in Philadelphia 116, of which 
71 were children, 13 died of cousumption, and 14 were 
people of color, 

‘The hon. S. McRoberts, senator from Illinois, died at 
Cincinnati on the 27th March. 


Execrions are to be for the third time attempted 
on Munday the 10th inst., in the 3d, 5th, 6th and 7th 
congressiunal districts of _Massachusetis. 


Emieration. Number of passengers who arrived at 
the port ot New York since 1335. inthe year 1535 the 
number was 35,303; in 1836, 60,541; in 1887, 57,975; in 
1833, 25,531; in 1839, 48,153; in 1840, 62,797; in 1541, 
57,337; 10 1542, 74,949; making a total in eight years, of 
422,636, for the port ot New York alone. 


Excuance. New York on London 105} a 106; on 
France 5,423; Domestic Exchanges remain as last quo- 
yed. 

Fines. ‘The old True American Inn,” a three story 
frame building at‘l'renion, N. J., the same in which Gen. 
Washington held his head-quariers and convened the 
council of war on the evening after the battle of ‘I'ren- 
ton, in 1777, took fire on the 29th ult. and was burni 
down. “I'wo men anda girl were burnt to deathin it. 

The court house of Peru, Miami county, Indiana, to- 
gether with all the county records, were destroyed on the 
night of the 16th ult. 


F'Lour Business IN Summit county, Onto. According 
to the report of the board uf public works, 142,848 bar- 
rels of tlour were cleared at Akron, on the Onio canal,— 
a portion of this was received from the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio canal, but nearly all of it was. manufactured 
in this county. The mills in this town alone made 
90,000 barrels last year, and for the coming year will ex- 
ceed 1UU,000, : 

"There ate about 87 run of millstones in operation in 
this county—must of them are grist mills, which make 
very good flour; but about 30 run are in merchant mills. 
‘These 87 runs made not less than 200,000 barrels during 
the year euding ist of Junuary. ‘l’o make this quantity 
of flour, it will require not less than 900,000 bushels of 
wheat. Summit county will probably furnish from her 
own soil one-half of this, 450,000 bushels. ‘The returns 
made at the laie census for the crop of 1840, was 322,833 
bushels. Now it is probable that that return was some- 
what below the mark, and as the cultivation of wheat 
has rapidly increased in this county during the past 
three years, it is not toomuch to say that the crop of 
1843, will be 450,000 bushels. ‘he remaining 450,000 
bushels will come by canal and wagons. 

{ Akron Beacon. 


Fourrierism. A Fourrierist institution, called the 
Sylvania Association, is abvut to be established in the 
vicinity of New York, a tract of land having been pur- 
chased forthe purpose, ‘The president of the association 
is Mr, ‘I’. W. Wiuitley. an eminent artist; the secretary 
is Horace Greely, editur of the New York ‘Tribune,— 
Among the stockholders is the name of Edwin Forrest. 
The system proposed is a kind of common stock, in 
which those who iabor are interested, and receive a com- 
pensation in proportion w their skill, &c. An instita- 
tivn of a similar character, composed of Germans, has 
been in operauon in McKean county, in Pennsylvania, 
for near a year past. (Nat. Int. 

Me. Forwarp, ex-secretary of the treasury has re- 
sumed the profession of the law at his turmer place of 
residence, Piusburg, Penasylania, in association with 
Mr. Marks, 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN Ouio. According to the 
provisions ot the late act of the Quo legislature, a debt- 
or Cannot be arrested and imprisoned upon affidavit, that 
he is about turemove his person froin the county or 
state, unless the affidavit, also declare, that he intends so 
to remove, with intent to defraud his creditors. ‘The fact 
that the debtor is a non-resident, and intends to leave, is 
not sufficient to warrant his arrest, but he must design 
by leaving to detraud his creduors. 

Micterism. A report of the death of Mr. Miller is 
premature. He is confined by indisposition, in Wash- 
ington county, N. Y. 

‘Lhe Essex Banner says: “Mr. Nathaniel Brown, of 
Kiagstuwn, N. H., formerly travelling agent of the Exe- 
ter Mutual Fire Insurance office, cut his wife’s throat on 
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Thursday last, in such a shocking manner. that her life 

was despaired of. It is said he was partially deranged, 

caused by over excitement on the Miller doctrine. 
Various accouuis reach us of persons being reduced 


to insanity by this delusion in the eastern and middle 
states, | 


A Mine. A mine of the black oxide of Manganese 
has been discovered near Jackson, Mississippi. The ore 
yields 85 per cent. of the niineral. 


, Money Marger. The banks in almost every diree- 
tion are complaining for want of safe employment for 
their funds. Most of them have more specié in vault 
than notes in circulation. 


Navau. List of officers attached to the U. S. schr. 

Wave, now lying off the naval hospital, at Norfolk, and 
bound for Charleston, S.C. expected to sail in a few 
days. The Wave has been ready for sea some time, but 
99 been detained waiting for medicines, from Philadel- 
phia. 
_ Jno. A. Davis, lieutenant commandant; Henry Eld, 
jr., lieut.; Chas. E. Fieming, act. master; ass’t. surgeon, 
C. W. Tate; passed midshipmen, John H. Parker and 
Hamilton F Porter; midshipman Sathuel B. Elliott; capv’s 
clerk, Mr. Bull, 

We learn that commander Wm. G. Gardner has. been 
appointed to superintend the building of a new brig of 
war, which is to be built by contract at Baltimore. 

The U.S. ship of the line Delaware, com Morris, 
was to sail from Rio Janeiro about the 10th of February, 
for the Mediterranean. 

Court martial at Norfolk. The court did not organize 
on Saturday, there not being a quorum of members pre- 
sent. All absent members arrived in the Oceola from 
Washington on Sunday; and on Monday the court met 
and organized, but adjourned on account of the absence 
of witnesses. 

Presents. A notice is published from the navy depart- 
ment, in reference to six swords prepared in obedience 
(o various resolutions of cougress, and designed to have 
been presented to officers of the navy for gallantry and 
good conduct in the actions withthe enemy in which 
they were respectively engaged; but which have recent- 
ly been found in the navy department. The names of 
the officers to whom these swords were voted, and the 
actionsin which they distinguished themselves, are as 
follows: 

James Bliss. midshipman, Lake Erie, Sept. 10, 1813. 
Alexander Storet, do do do. 
Rogers Carter, sailing master, Lake Champlain, Septem- 

ber 11, 1814. 

Thos. Greeves, jr. midshipman, capture British brig 

Epervier. 

Richard Prick, do _ brig Reindeer. 
Thos. N. Bonneville, do do do. 

As these officers are not now in service, and perhaps 
not living, the department gives notice that the swords 
will be delivered, upon the production of satisfactory 
evidence, to the nearest male relative of each of the he- 
roes- 


Navvoo aBoLIsHED. In the Illinios legislature on the 
27th ult., the senate repealed the law creating the Nau- 
voo legion, military corps. They also repealed the char- 
ter of the Mormon City of Nauvoo. The vote in favor 
of the latter was 22 toll. Members of the senate were 
very free in their expressions of disgust at Mormonism. 


New Hawmrsurre. All the towns but nine, according 
to the Boston Post, give Henry Hubbard, for governor a 
majority of 959 votes over all other persons. ‘The farce 
was enacied of a mock election to congress, (contrary to 
law, and of course void from the beginning,) at which 
the Van Buren candidates received a majority of votes. 
The gentlemen thus obtaining a majority of votes are 
John R. Reding, Edmund Burke, Moses Norris, jr. and 
John P. Haie. 


Oregon. Various demonstrations for the settlement 
of this territory continue to be made. Mr. Audubon has 
left Cincinnati for the purpose of making a scientific ex- 
ploration. Mr. Douglas Steuart, known as a_ previous 
British traveller among the western Indians, lately left 
New Orleans on some kind of similartrip. An expedi- 
tion has been annouuced to leave Missouri for that coun- 
try sometime during the year,to be composed of 1000 
emigrants. 


ParuiaMENTARY Denrates. Sir Henry Cavendish sat 
in parliament during the early part of the reign of 
George third, and at a time when reporters were ex- 
cluded from tne house, his taste and industry led him 
to report the debates. ‘The result of his labors long re- 
mained concealed; but having now, by a happy acci- 
dent, been discovered, they afe at the present moment 
in the course of publication. They extend over the pe- 
riod from 1768 to 1774, comprising the eutire duration of 
that which has been hitherto known as the unreported 
parliament. ‘This was an epoch fertile in orators, as well 
as in great occurreices. Burke and George Greenville 
were then the ornament of the house of commons— 
Charles Fox had just entered it, and was fast rising to 
eminence. The debates on the prosecution of Wilkes 
and the riots of 1768, on the American policy of Great 

Sritain and on the government of Canada, are full of 
the most lively interest, and have been well preserved by 
Sir Henry. 

PENNSYLVANIA BANKS. The annual statement of the 
condition of the banks of Pennsylvania, recently com- 
municated to the legislature of that state, shows that the 
aggregate of specie in all the banks is $4,792,353; that 
the aggregate circulation is $6,522,709; and that their 
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aggregate deposits are $7,013,221. These items ay 
pared with the aggregates in the statement of the pre. 


ceding year, show an increase in specie during the past « 


year of $1,687,349; a decrease of circulation by 
mouunt-of $947,972; and a decrease of 0 ol Pong 
amount of $3,337,073, In a word, the condition of the 
banks of Pennsylvania is better now than it was a. year 
ago, by an increase of immediate resources of one mil- 
lion of dollars, and by a decrease of immediate |iahil;. 
ties of four millions and a third. e relief issues, 9. 
mounting to a little over $2,000,000, are not ineluded in 
this statement. 


Russia.. Accounts from Russia inform us that an im. 
perial Ukase orders thatno foreigners shall be permit. 
ted to exercise the functions of a preacher of the ospel 
to any congregation in Russia, unless they shall have 
previously become Russian subjects, or shall be placed 
under the special protection of an ambassador. The ob. 
ject, evidently, is to get rid of the missionaries. 

[N. Y. Jour. Com, 

Srocxs in New York Ohio sixes are at 69}: Kentucky 
6's 855; Illinois sixes 22}; New York sixes 101}; corpo- 
ration 5’s 913. 

Syria AND Patesting. When the British fleet wag 
withdrawn from the coast of Syria in 1840, a Corps of 
engineers, all picked men, was left behind, in order to 
make amilitary survey of the country throughout its 
whole extent. Three officers, najors Robe, Scott, and 
Wilbraham, were constantly occupied in making sur. 
vey’s in all quarters; and in the southern part, lieut. Sy. 
monds carried a series of triangles over a greater portion 
of Judea and the country around the plain of Esdraelon, 
iucluding lines of altitudes from the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea and Lake of ‘Tiberias. Some of these 
gentlemen are members of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London; and when the English governmeut 
shail have made the use it chooses of the results of their 
labors, it is understood that they will be given to the 
world. [Bibliotheca Sacra. 


THE TRIAL OF COMMANDER Macxenziz. ‘The court 
martial, afier a very patient investigation of all the wit- 
nesses, and of the incidentsin the mutiny, and the sub- 
Sequent execution on board of the Somers, and atter 
hearing the defence of the commander, have closed their 
proceedings, and transmitted their decision to the nay 
department at Washington. lt was submitted to the 
cabinet at 11 o’clock on the 29th ult., at the presidents 
house, the secretary of the treasury being present. ‘I'he 
meeting held till 3 o’oclock. 

The defence of commander Mackenzie will be ip. 
serted hereafier in the Register. 

The decision of judge Betts of the U. S. district court, 
New York, against the interference of the grand jury 
in the case, will also be registered in extenso. 


THE FIREMEN’S PARADE at Philadelphia on on the 27th 
was a dashing affuir. ‘here were Over sixty-five com- 
panies in the procession. 

THe WEATHER. We have just parted with the coldest 
mouth of March that we have any recollection of. lt 
has been throughout, much more like January than 
Mareh. A regular north east snow storm accurred on 
the 16th ult., covering all the middle and northern states 
to the depih of 151018 inches with snow, which drified 
in many places, so as to stop the mails for several days 
on the main routes. 

A correspondent of the U. 8. Gazette says—‘‘At sen- 
rise on the 23d, the mercury wasat 19; during mid- 
day, it was 22, At eleven in the evening it was down 
to 12; making the average temperature of the 24 hours 
17 2-3ds above zero. The coldest day for the last two 
years (during the whole winter) was 17. Therefore the 
23d of March 1843, was as cold, within 2-3ds of a de- 
gree as any day for two years. ‘The mercury on the 
24:h at sunrise, was down to 13§, but through the day tt 
was not quite so cold as the 23d.” 


Tuomas Jerrerson. A meeting of persons professing 
to be the admirers of him “who has been appropriately 
styled the Apostle of Liberty and the Father of Ameri 
can democracy,’ was held at Philadelphia on the 2!st 
ult., for the purpose of making arrangements to comi- 
memorate the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was born on the 12th April, 1743. 


Trape. Bicknell’s last Reporter (Phil.) says: “The 
spring trade has been fully commenced in Philadelphia. 
A large number of western and southern merchants are 
among us, and our business thoroughfares present & 
cheerful and active appearance. We have conversed 
with several buyers as well as sellers, and the sentiment 
is almost universal that affairs are gradually improviog. 
The cash{system is also a morejprominent feature of the 
times than it has been for years.’’, 


Vircixta. A new county has lately been created to 
bear in compliment to the veteran editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer, the name of Ritchie. Mr. Ritchie has lately 
associated his two sons with himselr in the conducung 
of his press. 

Congressional districts. 1n the senate on Wednesday, 
Mr. Cox moved to reconsider the vote rejecting the bill, 
from the house, dividing the state into districts. A good 
deal of squabbling ensued among the democracy 1 Fe- 
gard to what passed in the loco foco caucus, touching 
this subject. T'he motion to reconsider prevailed—ayes 
18, noes 12. Mr. Woolfulk then moved to commit the 
bill to a select commitiee of 15—which was agreed to— 
ayes 17, noes 13. [Rich. Whig. 

The legislaiure adjourned on Tuesday last, after a se& 
sion of 114 days. 
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